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Tue history of a new social idea, ideal or 
movement is first a realization of a need, 
then a vision on the part of some seer of 
ways and means to meet it, then a long pe- 
riod of incubation in which the idea gathers 
strength as it tests itself through human ex- 
perience. Presently it appears a comely 
and desirable youth—to be eagerly served. 
The idea has grown because, hard put to it 
to live, as every new social idea is, it suc- 
ceeded in finding valid laws of growth 
which, rooted in human needs and in the 
drive of life to fulfil its destiny, bring the 
idea to popular acceptance. Success brings 
followers who catch the glamor but often 
do not ‘‘know the doctrine’’ and so by their 
very enthusiasm jeopardize that which they 
seek to serve. It is for this reason that 
those sincerely interested in a given social 
ideal fear its period of great popularity as 
carrying the peril of devitalizing the move- 
ment itself. History affords many examples 
of this danger. Christianity met a major 
crisis when it was made a state religion by 
Constantine. Doubtless the philosophy of 
Dewey has suffered through its misapplica- 
tion by enthusiastic but relatively ignorant 
disciples who were somewhat heedlessly 
caught up into an easy acceptance of catch 
phrases. 


The guidance or personnel movement is 
now emerging into such a period of great 


popularity. The words ‘‘guidance’’ or 


‘*personnel’’ are the common coin of the 
educational realm at present. Not only are 
progressive high schools and colleges pro- 
viding some new form of so-called guidance 
or improving guidance services already ex- 
istent, but larger communities as well are 
organizing an increasing number of child 
guidance agencies, family-counseling cen- 
ters and ‘‘adjustment bureaus.’’ Maga- 
zines, educational and otherwise, are full of 
‘‘ouidance.’’ Educational programs are 
talking ‘‘guidance.’’ Colleges and normal 
schools are daily opening courses in the 
theory of guidance. Aspirants for the doc- 
tor’s degree are writing dissertations on 
some phase of guidance. Many persons see 
in this field desirable vocational oppor- 
tunity. 

To those who have for years sponsored 
one or another area of effort toward indi- 
vidualizing education and who believe in it, 
this wide-spread interest gives the keenest 
satisfaction. They are not so happy over 
the activities of some whose interest is not 
buttressed by an understanding of the phi- 
losophy underlying the movement and 
whose enthusiasm takes itself out in pro- 
cedures of doubtful character which may 
easily bring such discredit upon the whole 
idea as seriously to interfere with its valid 
contribution to education. There are seri- 
ous conflicts between the theory back of the 
guidance movement and practice in the 
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field. Activities and procedures which are 
instituted in the name of guidance and 
daily executed in schools and colleges are 
contrary to its basic philosophy. It is im- 
portant in guidance as in other phases of 
education to work through to some con- 
sistency between what we believe and what 
we do if the primary idea is to survive, to 
examine critically current practices, to see 
whether they serve the purposes desired or 
not and, if not, to refashion the ways and 
means in order better to fulfil the theoret- 
ical goals sought. 

The idea of guidance is, from one angle, 
based on the tenet that human values are 
supreme. It is the practical application of 
the democratic ideal that every person has 
a right to the best that society can give him. 
It is designed to conserve and preserve 
human resources, not only for the good of 
the state but to the end of individual fulfil- 
ment and happiness. It recognizes individ- 
ual differences and respects them as assets 
or liabilities in the development of one’s 
potential powers. 

This respect for persons which underlies 
‘‘ouidance’’ includes not only providing 
equity of opportunity for John and accord- 
ing him common courtesy, but understand- 
ing and appreciating his feelings as he 
seeks, often blindly, to find himself, to build 
his ‘‘self’’ (which Burnham says is the nat- 
ural genetic stage preparatory to loyalty 
and respect and regard for others’) and to 
achieve some sort of security for himself. 
Respect for personality involves being sen- 
sitive to the emotional reactions bound to 
arise when insistent drives such as those 
suggested by Thomas? are thwarted, and in- 
telligently aware as to how those reactions 
may affect behavior. Perhaps time will al- 
low us to follow through on one point. A 

1 Wm. H. Burnham, ‘‘The Wholesome Personal- 
ity,’’? p. 675. New York: D. Appleton Company, 
1932. 

2 Wm. I. Thomas, ‘‘The Unadjusted Girl,’’ p. 4. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1928. 
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sense of security, says Thomas, is one of 
four basic emotional needs of human beings. 
Van Waters uses the word ‘‘status’’ to jp. 
dicate the same need. She points out that 
behavior problems frequently result froy, 
loss of status or security—not so often loss 
of economic security, perhaps, but of as. 
sured place in the affection of one’s parents 
or assured belief in their good intentions 
toward him or his own feeling of self-re. 
spect or personal integrity. This early 
sense of a deep and inviolable security zs 
affection and in the sense of being ‘‘some- 
body’’—so necessary, psychologists tell us. 
to the progressive development of the po- 
tential powers of children—is closely tied 
to the family experiences and to the picture 
which children get of themselves largely 
out of their family life. Anything, there- 
fore, that attacks the family solidarity, 
which fosters doubt in the mind regarding 
the self or the parents threatens the well- 
being of the child. There are so many 
chances of such attack on the securities of 
boys and girls in the normal course of 
events in this muddled world, and so many 
circumstances that breed doubt and dis- 
trust, that one service which guidance work- 
ers could render would be to try to counter- 
act subversive influences of this sort and to 
build toward understanding and faith. 

On the contrary, there are so-called gui- 
dance experts who are so little familiar 
with the emotional aspects of personality 
that they do not know that it is not only 
an impertinence but almost a crime against 
a child to ask him, out of a clear sky, per- 
haps through a questionnaire: 


Do you get a square deal and are you liked by 
your parents? 

Do you love your mother more than your father! 

Were you your parents’ favorite child? 


Such questions are apt to breed resent: 
ment in sensitive children. One girl of 19 
who was asked to answer a question regard- 
ing her attitude toward her parents wrote 
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‘1 large letters punctuated with emphati- 
cally black exclamation points, ‘‘My par- 
onts are swell!!’’? Fortunately for her and 
the school she took her indignation out on 
paper. Respect for personality demands 
respect for the fears, griefs, joys and the 
reticences of children as well as of adults. 
In spite of the wishful thinking of armchair 
students of children, it is doubtful if ado- 
lesceents any more than grown-ups can be 
objective about personal questions which 
seem to impinge upon the status of the self. 
Human beings are different from guinea 
pigs in the richness of their emotional life 
and can not be treated without reference 
to that sensitivity. 


What, then, of so-called ‘‘instruments’’ 
of euidance which jeopardize this growing 
security by prying into personal affairs in 
such a way as to destroy those reticences 
which are the right of any self-respecting 


person; ease studies which are made the 
excuse for asking children about the family 
income, about family eating habits, books 
in the family library, automobiles and 
what-not; visits to the homes without invi- 
tation, interviews which satisfy the curi- 
osity of the modern back-fence gossips, 
whether or not the information gleaned is 
helpful in solving the problem? A few 
sample questions eulled from various in- 
struments of ‘‘diagnosis’’ will serve to 
illustrate the point. 

Has any of your family committed suicide? 

Were your parents happily married? 

Has any of your family had a drug habit? 

Is your mother dissatisfied with her lot in life? 


Were your parents partial to any of your brothers 
and sisters? 


Are you troubled with feeling of inferiority? 
Do you often feel just miserable? 


With an apology for a slight change in 


€¢s 


form, I quote from another ‘‘instrument’’ 


u 


which asks response to such ideas as the 
following: 


Do you think you will never amount to anything? 
Do you think you are a stranger at home? 
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Do you feel that your parents do not care for 
you? 

Do you sometimes feel that you are not wanted 
at home? 

Do you think the teacher promotes only the pupils 
she likes? 


Another question sheet asks children to 
respond in one of three ways to such state- 
ments as, ‘‘I hate my life’’; ‘‘Such a life 
is not worth living.’’ Still another, ‘‘de- 
signed to furnish an objective means of 
measuring reliably and validly pupils’ per- 
sonal and social adjustment in high schools 
and junior colleges,’’ asks the student to 
indicate whether he thinks ‘‘none of his 
teachers ever treat him as a friend, or sel- 
dom, sometimes, often, or always’’; or 
whether he ‘‘thoroughly dislikes all the 
members of his class, or many, some, few, 
or none’’; or ‘‘whether his parents always, 
often, sometimes, seldom, or never treat 
him as if he were a child.’’ 

If such questions would indeed ‘‘mea- 
sure reliably and validly pupils’ personal 
and social adjustment’’ and so serve to 
pick out for special attention those chil- 
dren who need radical treatment against 
threatening maladjustment, there might be 
some justification for such probing into 
sensitive areas. But do we know that chil- 
dren wish to answer such questions truth- 
fully, and if they did and the answer were 
true to-day, would it be so to-morrow? On 
the contrary, the direct personal question 
is almost guaranteed not only to humiliate 
the sensitive child or adolescent but to 
create a compensatory hostility which 
blocks effectively any further effort to help 
that young person. 

What good are a few more facts (if one 
could know they were facts) in the hands 
of an ignorant, would-be counselor if doubt 
and shame are sown and a child’s reserve 
violated until he is psychologically naked 
before the world? What can a counselor 
do to make good such terrible personal 
losses? Van Waters holds that the restor- 
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ing of one to some assured status is basic to 
the healing of those whose insecurity has 
expressed itself in delinquency. What jus- 
tification can there be for those who con- 
tribute to destroying security? 

I know that the answer of protagonists 
of this sort of procedure is that there is no 
statistical evidence that such questions have 
injurious effects upon the person ques- 
tioned, that the experience is a passing one, 
too slight to make any permanent impres- 
sion. I sometimes wonder if they have ever 
followed any youngsters home and gotten 
the overtones of the experience as they with 
forced nonchalance tell about ‘‘a crazy 
questionnaire’’ they had to answer which 
asked a lot of things which were ‘‘none of 
their business’’ and to which they didn’t 
pay much attention or ‘‘answered crazy, 
too.’’ Even though statistical evidence be 
lacking, experience with children makes one 
hesitate to apply such ‘‘instruments.”’ 
There is no ‘‘short road’’ to learning chil- 
dren any more than mathematics. One 
must live with young people and respect 
them if one would know them. 

One qualification of our condemnation 
we would make—we do not mean to repu- 
diate the efforts of qualified research work- 
ers who are attempting to discover more 
about the ways in which personality de- 
velops. No effort is more praiseworthy. It 
may be necessary to make guinea pigs of 
certain children in order to establish the 
facts which will ultimately help all boys 
and girls. Children, men and women have 
been sacrificed to less worthy ends. More- 
over, it is assumed that careful and quali- 
fied research workers know the psychology 
of human beings well enough to guard 
against the injurious results of doubtful 
practices. We are speaking of the mis- 
guided efforts of thick-skinned and ignorant 
so-called guidance workers who, with little 
sympathy for or understanding of children 
and certainly no sound philosophy of gui- 
dance, pick up and use the widely adver- 
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tised instruments of diagnosis or therapy 
with no examination of them as defensible 
techniques. The fault is not all with the 
workers, but lies, to some extent, at the door 
of those who in the name of ‘‘scientific 
method’’ publish materials with as little 
concern for results as a patent medicine man 
might have, rather than in the spirit of true 
science which guards the quality of scien- 
tific work. Education suffers from such 
prostitution of true scientific method. [f 
medicine should put on the market for un- 
guarded use untested serums, patients 
would die; unfortunately, from the stand- 
point of scientific study of personality the 
results of malpractice are not so obviously 
fatal. 

Nor are we criticizing exhaustive diag- 
nosis by experienced, highly trained, re- 
liable persons who still maintain regard to 
human values. The devastating results of 
dependence on a false sense of security, or 
of failing to face facts by resort to rationali- 
zation, projection or any other pathology 
demand discriminating diagnosis, no matter 
how painful to the individual. No one has 
anything but praise for the physician who 
uses every known device to find a remedy 
for an obscure disease. He has a right to 
ask intimate questions and to have them 
answered as fully as possible. What we are 
objecting to would be comparable to allow- 
ing Tom, Dick and Harry to ask those ques- 
tions unsolicited by the person involved 
when they have not even the right of pro- 
fessional understanding and skill but seek 
rather to satisfy curiosity or give an ap- 
pearance of erudition which they do not 
possess. It seems to be high time for gui- 
dance and personnel workers to advance 
beyond the stage where every new instru- 
ment is grabbed and uncritically used, and 
instead to examine procedures in terms of 
the philosophy underlying individualized 
education. To apply the test of respect for 
personality would be to eliminate much that 
has been done in the name of guidance, and 
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suggest ways and means as yet rarely used 
because they require greater skill and 
greater knowledge and greater wisdom than 
making questionnaires and tabulating an- 
sewers. They involve working and playing 
with people singly and in groups, observing 
them in their social relationships, liking 
them and sharing with them as persons who, 
like ourselves, are on the road toward under- 
standing. Some will object that such a pre- 
scription precludes objective data and the 
scientific method. Not at all. What is im- 
portant is that the objective data be as 
reliable as possible. Experience indicates 
that in some areas of personality study, data 
are more apt to be reliable, other things 
being equal, when indirectly acquired. 

A second conflict between sound theory 
and practice very commonly found in the 
guidance field lies in the area of motiva- 
tion. Where this conflict exists it indicates 
a lack of practical understanding of the 
principles underlying the development of 
wholesome personality which is indefensible 
in one who pretends competence in this field. 
Psychologists and psychiatrists agree with 
the philosophers that the most creative, as 
well as the most healing principle of devel- 
opment is absorption in a purpose worthy 
of one’s mettle. Burnham, in discussing 
this point, says that it is the right of every 
child to have a purpose that is important to 
him.* ‘‘The great means of developing per- 
sonality is the doing of worth while tasks.’”* 
Such a purpose gives direction and meaning 
to one’s activities. It is creative. It is 
prophylactic. It tends toward the whole- 
ness, to the integration of the self. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists are like- 
wise agreed that the purposes which are 
most worthy of human effort, and therefore 
most satisfying and creative, are social in 


* Wm. H. Burnham, ‘‘The Normal Mind.’’ New 
York: D. Appleton Company, 1924, Chap. 8. 
. *Wm. H. Burnham, ‘‘The Wholesome Personal- 
ity,’’ p. 193. New York: D. Appleton Company, 
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character. The function, therefore, of those 
concerned with helping young people to 
develop their potential powers is to use 
every means to awaken dynamic social in- 
terests, to enlarge the scope of their vision, 
to open the doors of association with, and 
service to their fellows, to build on what 
L. P. Jacks® calls ‘‘the capacity of human 
beings to act faithfully as trustees for the 
welfare of their fellows.”’ 

Current practice in the guidance field is 
often shockingly at variance with this phi- 
losophy. The emphasis on attention to the 
individual which is inherent in the guidance 
movement has often been so misinterpreted 
in application as to make the individual the 
center of his own concern. ‘‘ What do you 
wish to do?’’ is the question rather than: 
‘*Where can you with your abilities con- 
tribute most?’’ ‘‘ What services are needed 
and how can I prepare myself to render my 
share?’’ Even from the economic angle 
this method of getting at vocational choice 
has failed to give us anything except dis- 
illusioned young people, ‘‘all dressed up 
with no place to go.’’ The laws of the uni- 
verse are inexorable on the principle that 
‘‘they shall survive’’ in the social sense who 
are regardful of the social group, able to 
adapt to it and to contribute to it. Civiliza- 
tion in general, despite the great contribu- 
tion of an occasional non-conforming genius, 
abhors the individualistic person who ex- 
pects to make the world conform to him. 
Psychiatrists tell us that his logical end is 
the insane asylum. Only he who ean in 
some way adapt himself to his world, see 
something bigger than himself for which to 
strive, may attain the wholesome personality 
and a measure of happiness. 

In spite of the soundness of this theory of 
motivation to which most thoughtful educa- 
tors would subscribe, there are books on the 
market, in many ways excellent, which ap- 

5L. P. Jacks, ‘‘Constructive Citizenship,’’ pp. 
59-60. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
Company, 1928. 
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proach this whole subject of development 
and guidance from the standpoint of ‘‘J.’’ 
We quote from one such book: ‘‘ What do J 
want?’’ ‘‘What can I get?’’ ‘‘How ean J 
improve my ability to get on with people?’’ 
‘*Tlow I know my real interests?’’ 
‘‘How can I know my special abilities?’’ 
‘‘Hlow can I play safe in my choice of an 
occupation?’’ ‘‘ How ean J develop a pleas- 
ing personality ?’’ ‘‘How can J improve my 
**How can I avoid 

‘How can I get 
Is it any wonder that 
after such teaching one should come to think 
of himself as unduly important? We real- 
ize that the teacher was trying to make the 
discussion vivid by use of the personal. We 
know, too, that the way in which the topic 
is handled might mitigate the evils of the 
question. In some schools the curriculum 
of social experiences is so planned as to 
counteract this self-centered consideration 
The fact remains that 


Can 


use of leisure time?’’ 
unnecessary drifting ?”’ 
and hold a job?’’ 


of life’s questions. 


this approach to the matter of development 


rather than social. If, 
instead of asking ‘‘ How ean I improve my 
ability to get on with people?’’, a boy could 
have a chance to ask, ‘‘ How can I work with 
this committee so as to do a good job of 
planning assembly programs for this 
school ?’’, the emphasis would be on the ser- 
vice, and the points at which one succeeds 
or fails in getting on with people would be 
demonstrated in terms of a social service, 
not merely named in egocentric academic 
discussion. He has a project into which to 
put his effort and the problems to be solved 
give him a chance to grow in social grace 
as he learns to synthesize the conflicting de- 
sires of his fellow workers into harmonious 


is individualistic 


effort toward a common social good. 

If the idea of individualized attention to 
Mary and John is to survive, it must clear 
its skirts of the accusation that its proce- 
dures and techniques tend to develop ego- 
centric individualists, when society, threat- 
ened by an Armageddon, desperately needs 
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citizens who are more highly socialized, 
more truly regardful of the claims of thei; 
fellowmen, known and unknown, than ever 
before. Those who assume to help youth 
toward the good life must know that Philoso- 
phy has affirmed, and psychiatry and psy- 
chology have demonstrated that the way to 
wholesome personality lies through progres. 
sive devotion to a challenging, worthy pur. 
pose and progressive identification of the 
self with one’s fellows, rather than by em- 
phasis on the ego. This thesis does not, of 
course, deny the necessity of sometimes find- 
ing a temporary solution to a problem on 
an individual basis. It does mean that 
before complete liberation can be worked 
out, the solution must be in terms of social! 
If these things are so, guidance 
and personnel procedures in many schools 
and colleges will need considerable revamp- 
ing if they are to be consistent with accepted 
theory. 

In the third place, plans and procedures 
in personnel work are often in sharp con- 
flict with the established laws of learning. 
This may mean either that no learning takes 
place or that the anticipated learning does 
not take place. We know that effective 
learning calls for readiness on the part of 
the learner; that practice, or, on a broader 
concept, that ‘‘experience,’’ is necessary. 
Experience implies not only a chance to test 
a choice in action but to endure, to enjoy, 
to suffer, to find satisfaction in the results 
of action. These emotional concomitants 
condition learning. ‘The area of activity 
subsumed under the terms ‘‘personnel”’ or 
‘‘ouidance’’ presupposes choice. Adoles- 
cents and young adults are making choices 
with regard to vocation, values, points of 
view and ethical codes, and mating activi- 
ties, all of which concern the growth of the 
self. Even so relatively an objective matter 
as choice of study program or college in- 
volves discussion of intimate and often em- 
barrassing details of family situation and 
personal life activities. All these choices 


values. 
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are emotionally charged for all of us and 
especially for the adolescent boy or girl. 
One discusses them earnestly only occasion- 
ally with those with whom one feels inclined, 
with whom one is ‘‘ready’’ to do so. 

Planned guidance seldom takes cogni- 
vance of these important learning condi- 
tious. We have been concerned with organi- 
vation, With getting things done—assuming 
that, once done, they were effective. In the 
uame of efficiency, perhaps falsely con- 
-eived, interviews are routinely scheduled 
at the convenience of the school or the 
adviser without much regard for the readi- 
uess of the advisee or his personal response 
to the counselor. The result of such dis- 
revard of the conditions of learning has 
sometimes been a passive and docile accept- 
ance on the part of the advisee of another 
school ‘‘performance’’ or a _ resentment 
against the indignity of being ‘‘person- 
neled,’’? when such hostility to counselors 
and advisers inevitably defeats the purposes 
of the service. We are aware of the great 
difficulties involved in planning for casual 
counsel for pupils when they are ‘‘ready”’ 
and ‘‘seeking’’ with those to whom they are 
attracted and who are in turn competent to 
vive counsel. Our present mass education 
system is the opposite of all that should 
obtain in an individualized education, but 
the personnel movement has come into edu- 
cation to emphasize provision for dealing 
with a complete personality more ade- 
quately and soundly. If it, too, falls into 
the mass education error, it has lost its fune- 
tion. 

We have no ‘‘patented”’ or ‘‘quick’’ solu- 
tion to offer. In the last analysis it means 
not only a guidanee specialist who shall 
plan, organize, supervise and coordinate 
guidanee activities, but a liberal number 
of teachers sincerely and intelligently inter- 
ested in students, and willing to work and 
play with them until the students discover 
those in whom they have confidence. Our 
experience indicates no lack of ‘‘seeking’’ 
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when confidence is established. As one col- 
lege freshman said: ‘‘I want somebody to 
whom I ean go and get real help when I 
need it. I do not want to be pursued or 
spoonfed.’’ He was criticizing a certain 
very well ‘‘organized’’ personnel service. 
On the other hand, we can still hear the 
enthusiasm in the voice of a fifteen-year-old 
boy whom we met once on the train as he 
described his counselor. We fell into con- 
versation about school. We asked him if 
he had a counselor to help him. He said, 
‘*Oh, yes, I can go to him whenever I want 
to. He says he will come any time, day or 
night, that we want him. He won’t send 
for us, but we can go to him any time we 
need him.’’ He repeated the condition once 
again, ‘‘He won’t send for us, but he is 
glad to help us.’’ He was evidently on 
comfortable and teachable terms with that 
counselor. 

No one person can get rapport with many 
persons, even though his ‘‘ acquaintance vol- 
ume’’ be relatively large. There will need 
to be many foci of help. Some have hoped 
that the home-room might become a counsel- 
ing unit and the home-room teacher a coun- 
selor for that small group of boys and girls 
whom she could learn to know over a period 
of three or four years. There has as yet, 
however, been little systematic and intelli- 
gent effort on the part of administrative 
offices to promote such service on an effective 
level, partly because they frequently think 
of the home-room as primarily an adminis- 
trative convenience and partly because they 
have not often provided adequate in-service 
training for teachers in the ways and means 
of work with students. Some have with bet- 
ter results tried a staff of trained full-time 
or part-time counselors. Whatever the or- 
ganizational plan, the making of counsel 
easily available and weleome to students is 
a ‘‘sine qua non’’ of a good program, be- 
cause it takes cognizance of the inexorable 
laws of learning. Organization plans, de- 
vices for diagnosis and therapy, even the 
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efforts of prepared counselors will be largely 
futile if they are carried out without regard 
for readiness and satisfying experience. 
Such a vision of a planned guidance ser- 
vice indicates that principals and superin- 
tendents will need to rethink the matter of 
qualifications of teachers. Achievement in 
subject-matter can be only one, though an 
important, criterion for the selection of a 
teacher. A sincere enjoyment of children 
and young people and some understanding 
of those materials and techniques which 
enables one to translate good-will into effec- 
tive help for basic human needs is equally 
necessary. One must be truly skilful in 
counsel as well as likable. The principles 
of mental hygiene, the techniques of coun- 
seling, ability to work with groups and with 
parents are only suggestive of qualifications 
very necessary to the development of a good 
personnel approach to education. 
Administrators will have also to rethink 
the question, ‘‘ What is the most desirable 
way in which to use a teacher’s time?’’ 
Teachers are restive under requirements 
which they know yield little to the main 
goals of education. Teachers, too, learn by 
experience and resent futility in labor. 
They are frequently set to tabulate the 
answers of puzzled and defensive children 
to some of the new ‘‘instruments’’ of which 
we have previously spoken. They know 
that John wasn’t interested in the questions 
and, for lack of something better to do, ar- 
ranged his checks so as to make a neat pat- 
tern of octagons down the page, or that 
emotionally starved little Jane falsified on 
her ‘‘interests’’ so as to get the commenda- 
tion of the teacher on her ambitious desire 
to be an interior decorator. This method 
of getting at children may possibly be help- 
ful in certain touch-and-go situations where 
nothing better is possible. In the school, 
however, teachers who know how to observe 
and who understand something of mental 
hygiene can learn much more of young 
people in a satisfying way by spending the 
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time with them in informal work or play, 
observing their responses to environmental 
stimuli and feeling the intensity of thei 
being, than in tabulating the answers iy 
questions which may not have been under. 
stood nor answered ‘‘in the scientific 
spirit,’’ and so have little value. ‘The re. 
sults of trained and controlled observation 
may be quite as objective and far more 
revealing than the questionnaire procedures 
just described. If principals and superin. 
tendents could lighten the load of pencil and 
paper study of children in favor of informal 
association with them, teachers would be 
happier and children better taught and 
counseled because better known, not through 
tests and question sheets of doubtful value 
but through fellowship. 

There are other ways in which the theory 
of personnel work is in conflict with practice 
within the field. The wholeness of person- 
ality is a recognized principle underlying 
all guidance. The human organism acts as 
a unit. Its health can not be separated 
from its social adjustment. Worry or the 
state of being unwanted or rejected by the 
home or other social group often affects 
physical as well as mental health in the 
home or school. John’s suceess or lack of 
it as a member of his group can not be con- 
sidered apart from his intelligence, or the 
measure of his intelligence from his willing- 
ness to cooperate in taking the tests. Nor 
can his present be considered without regard 
to his past and his future. One sees the 
functioning person, but, try to take him 
apart, and the vital thing that was himself 
is gone. Indeed, he is the opposite of 
IHumpty-Dumpty, for all the school’s per- 
sonnel officers and all the school’s teachers 
can not really tear him apart, though they 
may introduce disastrous conflict in their 
effort to do so. He is an integer, not equal 
to the sum of his parts, but to something 
infinitely more—a self. This principle of 
the wholeness of the person to which per- 
sonnel workers are committed ought to lead 
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them to plan guidance services which would 
recognize this fact. 

In the first place, the pupil should be 
jealt with as a whole by somebody who can 
now him as a person, not only as a student 
who does good work or poor, or as one who 
has an L.Q. of 130, or as a nuisance in class, 
but as one who loves and hates, hopes and 
fears, suffers and enjoys, has strong and 
weak points, friends and enemies, pride and 
prejudice, his own interests, family relation- 
ships more or less happy, health more or less 
vood, a most complex and momentarily 
changing being, but a unified one. If it is 
desirable that boys and girls be known in 
this understanding way by some one in 
s-lool (and there are some who do not agree 
with the personnel point of view that they 
should), some interested person should have 
the privilege of acting as John’s special 
friend and adviser over a period of years, 
probably for the whole high-school course, 
if that can be arranged. A cumulative rec- 
ord beginning as soon as John enters school 
should grow into a picture of his interests, 
successes, Social as well as academic achieve- 
ments, his health, family and community 
relationships and anything else that would 
help his adviser to see him as a whole devel- 
oping person. <A ‘**C’’ may mean one thing 
about John as a growing person if he has 
always gotten ‘‘A’s’’, another if he has 
never had so high a mark before. An ad- 
viser Should be able to see trends in growth, 
to follow the development of habits, the 
ripening of ideas, the integration of the self 
around a eode or system of ideals. Surely 
a counselor, no matter how well intentioned, 
can be of little help unless he knows his 
pupil in some such way and ean study his 
evelopment over a period of time, until he 
can interpret John’s activities and help him 
'0 plan for himself in reference to some 
pattern of life that has meaning for him as 
a person. 

But what have we? Frequently John’s 
alviser is changed every term, and by that 
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very fact discouraged from attempting any- 
thing more than a most superficial acquain- 
tance with him. There are few if any rec- 
ords beyond scholarship marks, and those 
are rarely so arranged as to be seen in any 
perspective. The services available in the 
school are not coordinated by a competent 
person, so that the pupil is the victim of 
competing guidances rather than the recipi- 
ent of intelligent counsel given to a func- 
tioning person on the basis of valid knowl- 
edge and fair understanding of John. He 
is often treated as if he were a disembodied 
spirit as far as his family is concerned. 
One of the most frequently found symbols 
of our failure to see Johnny whole is the 
filing system. Health records are in one 
place, intelligence test results in another, 
academic marks in still another, social 
activities records in yet another, instead of 
being all together in Johnny’s folder for the 
help of his long-time counselor. 

It is not easy or cheap to plan a program 
that will provide for the realization in prac- 
tice of the theory that a person is really a 
whole, not to be torn apart, treated piece- 
meal and then put together again like a 
mosaic, but a relatively consistent program 
can be made once the school sees the point. 
If it is expensive in money and time—and 
ruidance that is worth anything is costly 
in money as well as in time and skill—it is 
infinitely more expensive to waste time and 
money in procedures which, because of the 
very nature of the human animal, can not 
really touch Johnny as he is. 

It may not be profitable to pursue further 
this subject of the conflicts between theory 
and practice which in almost every school 
open the whole movement to devastating 
criticism. Resentments and antagonisms 
against a new movement tend to crystallize 
and become vocal as it progresses, especially 
if its protagonists are too blatantly sure that 
they have the final answer to human ills. 
The only valid way to meet criticism is to 
examine our procedures with a more critical 
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eye. We need to think through the problem 
of personal adjustment as it is related to 
the moral order so as to straighten out our 
practice in that area. We need to conceive 
clearly the importance of helping Johnny 
to develop methods and standards of choice 
and of knowing how to help him to help 
himself rather than giving advice. There 
is a great gulf fixed between the philosophy 
that seeks ‘‘to see through Johnny and see 
Johnny through’’ and that which seeks ‘‘to 
help Johnny to see through himself and see 
himself through.’’ We need to bring some 
order out of the chaos of our nomenclature 
in the personnel field. At present, it sym- 
bolizes the chaos of our thinking. What is a 
director of personnel? In some places he 
is really a placement officer ; in some places 
primarily a research worker ; in some places 
an all-around counselor. In some places he 
seems to have moved his new title into the 
ancient office of dean of men or dean of 
women. Are the terms ‘‘guidance’’ in high 
school and ‘‘personnel’’ in college practi- 
eally synonymous? Or is ‘‘guidance’’ short 
for ‘‘ vocational guidance’’ or is it a term 
covering all efforts to help an individual to 
realize his powers? We hear of ‘‘guidance 
teachers’’ in high schools. Surely those who 
teach guidance are in professional schools. 
And what is a ‘‘ guidance counselor.’’ 

We need, too, to examine our claims that 
individual guidance is being done when at 
present many schools are trying to serve a 
thousand pupils with a part-time counselor 
with little supplementary help from the 
teaching staff. A quoted standard with re- 
gard to the employment of specialists is one 
full-time trained counselor, dean or adviser 
for every 500 pupils, a generous provision 
compared with the situation in most schools, 
and yet utterly inadequate to provide effec- 
tive guidance service for each pupil, unless 
that specialized service is intelligently sup- 
plemented by teachers, as it should be. 
Such a program calls for money. People 
competent to work in the guidance field are 
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rare and so by the law of supply and de. 
mand expensive. An atmosphere of hurry, 
which is the concomitant of too heavy a load, 
too much obvious organization or a lack of 
privacy, defeats the purpose of the services 
offered. It may be that the public wil 
never be far-sighted enough to put the 
money into a preventive program that it 
now puts into the care of delinquents and 
criminals. Perhaps the pioneer efforts at 
guidance have been too poor to justify pub- 
lie confidence that they could prevent mal- 
adjustment and crime. If we are to have 
support we shall have to stop deceiving our. 
selves in thinking that we have adequate 
guidance programs when we have one full- 
time personnel officer or less for a thousand 
pupils, and when our teachers remain so 
ignorant of mental hygiene principles and 
the problems of children. 

Perhaps the most glaring of all conflicts 
between theory and practice is found all too 
frequently in guidance workers themselves 
If any job require that as far as possible 
one practice what he preaches, it is person- 
nel work. One needs to be able to look at 
himself objectively, to be as sure as he can 
be of his own mental health and of the 
wholesomeness of his own emotional reac- 
tions. Interest in psychology has been 
known to grow out of the pathology of the 
individual. Emphasis on sex problems may 
indicate personal maladjustment, unwhole- 
some compensations may find outlet in per- 
sonnel work. In the last analysis, no pro- 
gram of guidance can be really good unless 
the workers are themselves sincere, well 
balanced and highly intelligent. It is 
likely that administrators have not realized 
sufficiently the importance of the quality of 
the emotional and personal adjustment of 
personnel workers nor protected that qual- 
ity by a vigorous limitation of work load. 

In conclusion, then, it is obvious that this 
very young guidance and personnel move- 
ment has about as many conflicts as the 
adolescent youth. It has accumulated 
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“mountains of facts’’ as a substitute for 
thinking out a sound philosophy. It has 
engaged in activity without regard to the 
laws of learning, professed a regard for the 
whole and dealt with persons as if they were 
“additive aggregates’’ instead of ‘‘integral 
entities,’’? as some one has put it, mistaken 
wishful thinking with regard to individual 


ouidance for actual provision for such ser- 
vice: and failed to recognize the costs in 
time, money and quality of personality for 


adequate service. Like the adolescent the 
movement has a chance to reorganize its 
habitual patterns, strive toward a better 
integrated theory and practice and to re- 
think its goals. If it fails to do so, it may 
well be tried and found wanting as a valu- 


able contributor to education. If it can 
develop an assured philosophic grasp with 
which practices ean be squared, there is a 
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chance that the guidance and personnel 
movement may make a notable contribution 
to American education by developing the 
ways and means of freeing youth from the 
limitations of mass education and more 
surely discovering and developing their 
potential powers as persons. There is no 
doubt but that the attitude of personnel 
workers should at the moment be one of 
great humility rather than that of too great 
assurance that we have finally found the 
‘‘summum bonum’’ of education. We know 
too little, are too lacking in skills and too 
uncertain in our philosophy. The great in- 
terest in guidance efforts among profes- 
sional and lay groups is, however, a point 
of departure toward a rethinking of our 
philosophy, a refinement of skills and sound 
research which shall concern itself with the 
phenomena of motivation and growth. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REORGANIZATION OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION IN PORTUGAL 
An emergency law issued in December, 1936, 
announces the intention of the government of 
Portugal to reorganize primary education. 
Primary education, compulsory for all Portu- 
guese citizens, will inelude the following sub- 
jects: the Portuguese language (reading, draft- 
ing of texts, patriotie facts), arithmetic and the 
metric system, morals, physical education, choral 
In each class there will be a text-book, 
and the Ministry of Edueation is authorized to 
take the necessary measures for their elaboration. 
The following measures have been adopted: 


singing. 


Coeducation is definitely abolished and separate 
schools for each of the sexes must be immediately 
substituted for the present schools of the mixed 
type. 

Membership in the organizations of Portuguese 
youth is compulsory for all pupils of both public 
and voluntary schools. 

Irreproachable moral behavior is demanded of 
‘very person exercising the profession of public or 
voluntary teacher. Any member of the primary 
teaching staff whose conduct is a matter of scandal 
or who assumes an attitude contrary to the social 





order established by the political constitution of 
1933 will be immediately dismissed. 

Women-teachers desirous of marrying must solicit 
the authorization of the Minister of Public Educa- 
tion; they have moreover to supply guarantees as 
to the moral and social standing of their prospective 
husbands, whose income must be in harmony with 
their own. 

Curricula will be adapted to the above rules; they 
are subject to revision once in every three years. 

All existing text-books for primary education are 
declared obsolete. 


The reorganization committee for primary 
education advocates a junior stage which should 
be compulsory and free, of two years’ duration, 
intended to give a minimum background of 
knowledge, and a complementary senior stage 
involving two years of study of a vocational 
nature for all schools having more than one 
teacher. It is hoped that the reorganization will 
check the exodus of the rural population towards 
the cities. 

WAGE-EARNING CHILDREN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THE Committee on Wage-earning Children has 
sent to the British Government a memorandum 
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on the long hours of young workers, which em- 
phasizes the need for giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee on 
the Hours of Employment of Young Persons in 
certain unregulated occupations. 

It is reported in the London Times that the 
evidence presented to the departmental commit- 
tee, both by official committees and by voluntary 
organizations, gave proof of the urgent need of 
protection for large numbers of young persons. 
Van-boys were found to be working “unduly 
long hours.” Of 12,580 van-boys whose cases 
were investigated by juvenile advisory and em- 
ployment committees, 5,733, or nearly 45 per 
cent., were found to work over 48 hours a week 
and 1,563 up to 60 hours and over. An inquiry 
made by the University of Manchester and by 
witnesses showed boys working from 60 to 70 


and even 90 hours a week. The conditions of 


employment were said to be highly unsatisfac- 


tory. 

Among other 
were investigated, that of young fish-porters ap- 
pears, it is stated, to be particularly hard. The 
boys had no regular mealtimes and were called 
upon to pull loads of fish which were far too 
heavy for them. <A good deal of night work was 
found to be usual among messengers for news- 
paper offices. The Newspaper Proprietors’ As- 
sociation and the Newspaper Society, however, 
were able to state that the prohibition of night 
work for juveniles would not cause grave incon- 
venience to their undertakings and that the in- 
dustry could adapt itself to the position. 

The Juvenile Employment Committees in Lon- 
don investigated the conditions of work of 8,417 
page-boys and attendants, of whom no fewer 
than 7,030 were reported to work over 72 hours 
The 
intervals varied from 24 hours a week in London 
to 15 in the country, and in the case of cinemas 
Numerous eases of long hours 


undesirable conditions which 


a week, including meals and rest intervals. 


were 10? hours. 
worked by page-boys in hotels were reported by 
Some of the shifts, for instance, ear- 
ried boys on until midnight. The Manchester 
University Settlement and other organizations 
presented evidence of young people working 
from 12 to 15 hours a day, and in one case up 


witnesses. 


to 84 hours in a week. 
While the committee reported that immediate 
steps should be taken to reduce the normal work- 
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ing week to 48 hours, exclusive of intervals for 
meals and rest, they held that a week of 4g 
working hours for young people “is definitely 
too long to afford the necessary opportunities 
for continued education and recreation.” They 
desired to see comprehensive legislation intro- 
duced which should aim at restricting the work. 
ing week for all young persons “to somethine 
substantially less than 48 hours, with Suitable 
provision for day-time education.” 


THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL BOYS FOR FARM 
WORK 

H. C. Ferrero, chief of the Pennsylvania 
State Division of Agricultural Education, de. 
seribes the work of the division in training boys 
for farm work. He states that more than 6,000 
boys enrolled in the secondary schools of Penn- 
sylvania are becoming practical farmers by 
carrying out projects in the raising of livestock, 
fruit, flowers and grain, as well as by developing 
various other types of practical farm work. 
The 6,320 students enrolled in these agricultural 
courses last year sold products valued at almost 
$1,000,000 and made a profit for themselves of 
$296,525. 

Included in the program are many types of 
projects. Most popular is gardening and truck- 
ing in which some 2,000 boys are participating. 
They have under cultivation over 500 acres. An- 
other popular project is the raising of poultry, 
in which approximately 1,000 boys are taking 
part in raising 175,000 birds. Last year the 
farm boys in the schools of Pennsylvania sold 
200,000 pounds of broilers, and in addition kept 
82,000 pullets and cockerels for stock. They 
likewise disposed of 244,000 dozen eggs. Swine 
is an activity that has interested over 500 future 
farmers. Involved in these projects are 1,200 
animals which netted the boys $54,000 gross 
credits, and a profit of nearly $20,000. They 
sold 184,000 pounds of pork liveweight, 112,000 
pounds of pork dressed and 1,300 offspring. 

Other projects are growing corn, potatoes and 
fruit and beef raising, dairy cattle, bees and 
sheep. Some of the projects sponsored by the 
secondary school agricultural departments are 0! 
unusual type, such as raising rabbits, growing 
tobaceo, improving the home, keeping farm a¢ 
counts, practicing farm mechanics and studying 
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farm management. Activities relating to pro- 
ducing 720 acres of small grain, 687 acres of 
fowers and 1,000 acres of corn, are still other 
practical projects that have been successfully 
developed by the students. 

The products aceruing from the efforts of the 
boys pursuing farm projects in the public 
«hools of Pennsylvania last year yielded a total 
‘neome of approximately $1,000,000. This out- 
put included the following: cattle, 212,000 
pounds; honey, 16,000 pounds in the comb, 8,000 
pounds of extracted honey and 127 new bee colo- 
nies; corn, 75,000 bushels on the ear, 19,000 tons 
of stover and 1,000 tons of silage; milk, 356,000 
pounds, and butter, nearly 4,000 pounds; veal 
19,000 pounds liveweight, 2,000 pounds dressed 
and 215 offspring; fruit, 11,000 bushels and 
2.000 erates; potatoes, 86,000 bushels; poultry, 
200,000 pounds liveweight and 82,000 pullets and 
ecockerels and 234,000 dozen eggs; rabbits, 518 
pounds liveweight and 189 offspring; sheep, 
27,000 pounds liveweight, 7,000 pounds dressed, 
7,000 pounds of wool and 320 offspring; small 
grain, 23,000 bushels and 782 tons of straw; 
swine, 184,000 pounds liveweight, 112,000 
pounds of dressed pork and 1,300 offspring, and 
tobacco, 8,600 pounds. 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE IN THE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that a 
summer at sea on one of the largest sailing ves- 
sels in the world has been offered to boys and 
young men interested in considering a career 
with the American Merchant Marine by the 
American Nautieal Academy. The young men 
may remain on board ship for the entire period 
or for any shorter time they may wish, but 
not for less than three weeks. 

There is no tuition charge for any of the 
courses offered by the academy, and no obliga- 
tion for future merchant marine, military or 
naval service of any kind is ineurred. There 
is no charge for instruction nor for living quar- 


‘ers on board ship. The only required expense 
'S for meals, which are 49 cents a day. Three 
meals are served daily. 


The schoolship is the training ship Marsala, 
0! 2,500 tons, 300 feet long and 46 feet wide. 
The vessel was built in 1919-20. 
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This is the eighth annual summer course 
offered by the academy and will be under the 
personal supervision of the captain comman- 
dant of the academy, who will be in command 
of the vessel. 

While on board ship the boys will follow the 
regular daily ship routine, and will be given 
practical instruction in nautical subjects includ- 
ing seamanship (ship’s work), signaling, row- 
ing, handling, and the use of motor and life 
boats, life-saving and naval drills. They will 
also receive instruction in the use of life buoys, 
first aid, the duties of lookouts, the compass, 
log, lead and ground tackle, as well as the duties 
of the watch in port and at sea. Students will: 
join the training ship in the vicinity of New 
York Harbor for the summer training period. 
Those completing the summer course with a 
passing grade will be eligible to apply for a 
scholarship in the regular course. 

The regular course covers a period of three 
years. The first of these years the cadet spends 
cruising and studying on the training ship. For 
the third year the cadet is assigned to a steam- 
ship of one of the merchant marine lines. Fol- 
lowing the completion of these three years of 
sea service the cadet is eligible to take the 
officer’s examination of the United States Bu- 
reau of Navigation and Inspection, Department 
of Commeree, for a certificate as a Third Officer 
in the Deck Division of steamships in the 
Merchant Service of the United States. 

Those wishing to take advantage of this 
opportunity should write to the American 
Nautical Academy, National Training School 
for Merchant Marine Officers, Washington, 
D. C. 

THE DAVID A. HOWE LIBRARY OF 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

ACCORDING to an account given in The New 
York Times, the David A. Howe Library was 
opened in the second week in May for service to 
western New York and northern Pennsylvania 
after dedicatory ceremonies and a three-day pro- 
gram of “open-house” entertainment. 

The library has been made possible by the will 
of the late David A. Howe, a lumber dealer of 
Almond, N. Y., who bequeathed $1,500,000 for 
the establishment of the library. 

The old library will probably become a city 
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hall, replacing the outworn building now housing 
the various governmental departments. 

The new building is a two-story structure of 
hand-made Harvard brick and limestone trim, 
with wings. Although the book capacity is nearly 
150,000 volumes, only about 8,000 will be shelved 
in the reading and reference rooms. The main 
stack room, in the basement, will hold ultimately 
about 100,000 volumes. 

The Naney Howe Auditorium, named for Mrs. 
Howe, has a seating capacity of 350 persons, a 
completely equipped stage and lighting system, 
theater dressing 

The main foyer 


ample wing space, modern 
rooms and a projection booth. 
is flanked with smoking rooms. 

One room has been set aside for the use of 
the Monday Club, whose first president, Mrs. A. 
S. Brown, is known as “the mother of the li- 
brary,” for her work in interesting her uncle, 
Mr. Howe, in Wellsville’s need for a modern 
library. 

There are, also, a local history room, confer- 
ence rooms, an exhibition room where collections 
of paintings, works of art or other educational 
subjects may be shown and a children’s library 
department completely equipped with miniature 
furniture. 

On the second floor there is a museum. A 
staff lounge is next to a kitchenette and provi- 
sion is made for assigning private study rooms 
to students planning intensive private research. 

To the rear of the main library rooms are a 
terrace and fountain, overlooking the Genesee 
River. 

Miss Helen Le Fevre is the chief librarian. 


REMEDIAL READING CLASSES AT THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

A COMPREHENSIVE laboratory program of 
remedial treatment for children who have spe- 
cial disabilities or difficulties in reading will be 
instituted during the summer session at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, under the 
direction of Dr. Arthur I. Gates, professor of 
education. 

The rehabilitation program will include class- 
room, laboratory and clinical services designed 
“not only to correct difficulties in reading, but to 
improve the pupil’s attitude toward school and 
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his efficiency in other school subjects and actiy;. 
ties.” The elinie will be open to New York (ity 
children in need of help. ; 

As part of the program, a class will be organ. 
ized to take care of a limited number of case 
among children between the ages of 8 and 13 
years. This class will have the full-time seryicg 
of two expert teachers, Miss Olga Maurer, psy. 
chologist and remedial reading teacher in the 
schools of Maplewood, N. J., and Miss Frances 
Mitchell, remedial reading teacher in the schools 
of San Francisco, Calif. Other teachers par. 
ticipating in the work will be Miss Edna Mohr, 
of the New York City Experimental School 500, 
and Miss Zeta I. Brown, supervisor in elemep- 
tary education in the state of Maine. 

Adjoining the classroom will be a_ well- 
equipped laboratory where various specialists 
will make diagnoses of the factors that might 
contribute to difficulty in reading. Laboratory 
equipment will include modern apparatus, tests, 
diagnostic and remedial materials, books, ete. 

A staff of specialists will supervise the 
remedial reading class and the elinie and will 
give instruction to teachers and specialists on 
the methods employed in this type of work. Dr. 
Donald D. Durrell, professor of education and 
director of the reading clinie of Boston Uni- 
versity; Elden Bond, psychologist and director 
of remedial reading in the schools of Mansfield, 
Ohio, and Dr. Robert C. Challman, professor 
of clinical psychology and diagnostic and reme- 
dial reading at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will take part in the work. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Unoer the directorship of the dean of Teachers 
College, Dr. L. A. Pechstein, the University of 
Cincinnati is expanding its summer session offer- 
ings for 1937. 

Continuing its popular intersession, which cou 
sists of a two weeks course in a single field of 
instruction, Professor John Dewey will lecture 
upon the “Philosophy of Education.” These lee- 
tures will be with special reference to progressive 
tendencies in education and will anticipate the 
demonstration laboratory school conducted by 
Teachers College during the first regular term 
immediately following the close of the inter 
session on June 19. 
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The first regular six weeks’ term, June 21 to 
July 27, will emphasize for the thirteenth year 
summer demonstration school throughout the 
elementary and junior high-school levels. Each 
vrade has its work organized around a central 
topic, presided over by specialists from a number 


a 
¢ 


of nationally known experimental situations. 
The social sciences are being stressed in an 
expanded correlated program involving all the 
social science departments of the university. 
Emphasis is placed upon the historical develop- 


ment of social institutions and the social, eco- 
nomie and political problems facing contem- 
porary society, both in Europe and in America. 
Through certain courses and special lecture 
series, the social science departments will take 
account of the sesquicentennial of the founding 
of the Old Northwest in 1788, at Marietta and 
Cincinnati. 

All departments of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Teachers College and the School of Applied Arts 
contribute to the work of the summer session. 
A number of visiting instructors are especially 
engaged, both for classroom instruction and 
demonstration teaching in the laboratory school. 
The regular terms are dated June 21 to July 27 
and July 27 to August 28. An eight weeks’ 
pre-medical seience unit is available from June 
14 to August 7. 

The university is stressing the extra-curricular 
work which involves several important lecture 
series, the observance of the centenary of the 
kindergarten, the sesquicentennial of the found- 
ing of the Old Northwest, Cincinnati’s summer 
program of grand opera and conducted exeur- 
sions to the major points of interest in the city. 


DINNER OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
FRIENDS OF SCRIPTA 
MATHEMATICA 

ON the evening of May 9, at the Hotel Astor, 
the Society of the Friends of Scripta Mathe- 
matica held a dinner in honor of Professor Erie 
Temple Bell, in recognition of his contributions 
to public enlightenment regarding the signifi- 
cance of mathematics as an essential means to 
general culture. Dr. Bell gave the principal 
address. Other guests of honor were Professors 
Cassius J. Keyser and David Eugene Smith and 
Mr. M. Lineoln Sehuster, publisher of Scripta 
Mathematica. The speakers included Professors 
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William P. Montague, Edward Kasner and 
Joseph Shipley. Professor J. Ginsburg, editor 
of the journal, acted as chairman. 

The dinner was attended by more than 150 
friends of the journal and of the society. The 
proceeds will be used for the publication fund 
of the journal, said to be the only mathematical 
magazine in the world edited by specialists for 
laymen. In addition to the Scripta Mathematica, 
a quarterly the first issue of which appeared in 
1933, the society publishes a mathematical library 
of volumes for the general public, the latest of 
which is “Every Man a Millionaire,” by a mathe- 
matician writing under the pseudonym David 
Dunham. The second series of the “Portraits of 
Eminent Mathematicians” by Professor Smith, 
the first of which appeared last year, is in prepa- 
ration. These portraits, printed with explana- 
tory text by Dr. Smith, are taken from the col- 
lection, part of which was presented by Professor 
Smith to Columbia University on his retirement 
from active service. 

Associate editors of Scripta Mathematica in- 
clude: Dr. Joseph J. Schwartz, executive director 
of the Brooklyn Jewish Federation, Professors 
David E. Smith, Cassius J. Keyser, and Louis 
Charles Karpinski, Sir Thomas Little Heath, 
Dr. Adolf Fraenkel, now at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, Professor Lao Genevra 
Simons, Vino Loria and Vera Sanford. 

In setting forth the purposes of the society, 
Dr. Ginsburg pointed out that although there 
are many mathematical journals, they are 
usually closed to the lay reader and circulated 
only among mathematicians, and that Scripta 
Mathematica, which includes departments de- 
voted to book reviews, biographies, “recrea- 
tional mathematics” or unique mathematical 
puzzles, as well as more formal papers on 
various aspects of the history and philosophy 
of mathematics, provides a publication for the 
man who is not a specialist in the field. 

In addition to the issues of the journal, the 
three books in the mathematics library and the 
first series of “Portraits of Eminent Mathe- 
maticians” were on display. Further publica- 
tions in preparation were announced, including 
“Mathematical Ideas in Design” by Rutherford 
Boyd and “Magic Squares and Cubes” by Royal 
V. Heath. 
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AWARD OF THE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 
TO DR. DILLARD 

THE Theodore Roosevelt Medal of the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association has been awarded to 
Dr. James Hardy Dillard, in recognition of sixty 
years of “wise and devoted work in behalf of the 
American Negro and the creation of a better 
understanding between the white race and the 
black.” 

The medal displays the head of Theodore 
Roosevelt on one side, and a flaming sword with 
the motto, “If I must choose between righteous- 
ness and peace, I choose righteousness,” on the 
other side. The Roosevelt Medal was established 
in 1923 and is awarded each year “to a person 
who has excelled in certain fields of interest asso- 
ciated with the career of former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” 

Dr. Dillard’s work led to the establishment of 
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the Jeanes Fund and the Southern Universi;; 
Race Commission. Under the Jeanes Visiting 
teacher plan, some 360 Negro school teachers aye 
working in the South to improve the schools of 
their people. The workers organize and teach 
classes in home economies and academic subjects, 
conduct fund-raising campaigns to build bette; 
schools, plant gardens, improve general health 
conditions and seek to advance the interests of 
the Negro community. This work has been recov. 
nized by the Negro race through the merging of 
a group of Negro colleges under the name of 
Dillard University. 

The presentation of the medal will be made on 
October 27, the seventy-ninth anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt, at the annual din- 
ner of the Roosevelt Memorial Association at 
Roosevelt House, New York City, where he was 
born. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Paut 8. Havens, formerly professor of 
English at Scripps College, was installed as 
president of Wilson College, an institution for 
women at Chambersburg, Pa., on May 21. The 
inaugural program began on Friday with a con- 
ference entitled “Looking Forward in Educa- 
tion,” at which Dr. Mary Emma Woolley, retir- 
ing president of Mount Holyoke College; Dr. 
Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn Mawr 
College, and Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of 
Swarthmore College, were the speakers. <A din- 
ner in honor of the delegates, alumnae and fac- 
ulty was given. Dr. John B. Laird, pastor of 
the Frankford Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia and president of the board of trustees 
of Wilson College, inducted Dr. Havens into the 
presidency. Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president 
of Princeton University, brought the greetings 
of other colleges and universities. Dr. Havens 
sueceeds the late Dr. Ethelbert Warfield, who 
died in July, 1936. 


GENERAL Amos W. W. Woopcock has sub- 
mitted his resignation as president of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, effective on July 1. He is 
reported to have made a statement in which he 
said that he was severing his connection with 
the college partly because its board of visitors 
and governors refused to make it a coeducational 


institution. He explained that the financial con- 
dition of the college was “not good”; the endow- 
ment fund was exhausted, a $300,000 mortgage 
fell due next September and the college owed an 
additional $60,000, and that it could not pay its 
way unless it were made coeducational. The 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle Atlantie States recently dropped 
the college, which is said to be the third oldest 
in the United States, from its list of accredited 
institutions. 

Dr. Joun H. WiiuiAMs, Nathaniel Ropes pr 
fessor of political economy and vice-president 0! 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, has bee 
appointed dean of the new Graduate School 0! 
Public Administration at Harvard University. 
He will take office next September. Dr. Haral 
M. Westergaard, Gordon MeKay professor 0! 
civil engineering, has been appointed dean 0! 
the Graduate School of Engineering. 


E. F. Bowprrcu, an instructor in English 
and Latin at Milton Academy and seerctary 0! 
the Milton Academy Graduates Association, has 
been appointed an assistant dean of Harvaré 
College. He will have charge of a part of the 
freshman class, replacing Assistant Dean Elting 
E. Morison, who will resign in order to devote 
his time to graduate work. 
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ProressoR Percy T. WALDEN, dean of fresh- 
men and a member of the Yale faculty for forty- 
ave years, will retire as dean and professor of 
chemistry next month. William R. Longley, 
Richard M. Colgate professor of mathematics, 
has been appointed acting dean, and Professor 
Theodore Babbitt, instructor in Spanish, has been 
appointed assistant dean. Professor Edward S. 
Noyes, chairman of the Board of Admissions, 
continues as associate dean of the freshman year. 


Dr. JouN F. Bovarp, dean of the School of 
Physical Edueation at the University of Oregon, 
has accepted a position at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Dr. Bovard has been 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
Oregon since 1903, becoming head of the depart- 
ment of physieal education and dean of the 
school in 1920. 

Dr. CuarLes E. Rueu, professor of education 
at the University of California and associate 
director of practice teaching at the University 
High School, will retire at the close of the aca- 
demic year. 

Dr. Westey R. Cog, for twenty-eight years 
professor of biology at Yale University, will re- 
tire after a year’s leave of absence beginning at 
the elose of the present academic year. 

Dr. WintiaM ARTHUR CooK, after twenty-six 
years’ teaching in Park College, will retire at the 
end of the present academic year with the title 
professor emeritus of philosophy. For many 
years he was head of the department of educa- 
tion. During the past ten years he has been head 
of the department of philosophy. 


Dr. Tuomas Mivron Rivers, member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Researeh, has 
been appointed director of the department of 
the hospital of the institute. He will sueceed Dr. 
tufus Cole, who has reached the age of retire- 
ment and is withdrawing on June 30 from the 
directorship, which he has held since the found- 
ing of the hospital. 

KENNETH FE, OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of 
schools at Lubbock, Texas, has been elected su- 
perintendent at Long Beach, Calif., to sueceed 
Dr. Will French, who has accepted a professor- 
ship of seeondary education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. Epwin W. Broome has been reelected 
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superintendent of schools of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, for a four-year term begin- 
ning on August 1. 


CHESTER L. PERSING, director of studies at 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, has been 
named principal of Western Military Academy 
at Alton, Ill. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from New Lon- 
don, Texas, reports that W. C. Shaw was re- 
moved on May 14 as superintendent by the 
Board of Education on the ground that it had 
concluded that his health could not stand the 
strain. Since the school explosion there has 
been difference of opinion among parents in 
regard to his retention in office, and in com- 
municating its decision to Mr. Shaw the board 
wrote: “We believe our entire community will 
have a more cooperative feeling if you are re- 
placed.” Mr. Shaw lost his son as a result of 
the explosion and fire. 


Dr. WILLIAM CROCKER, director of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, was re- 
cently elected president of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Yonkers, N. Y., succeeding Maurice H. 
Blinken, who declined another term. 


Lawrason RiaGs, a member of the board of 
trustees of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, for 
forty-two years and its president for twenty 
years, has retired as president and has been sue- 
ceeded in that office by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, a 
trustee of the Johns Hopkins University and 
formerly a member of the faculty of the Medical 
School. 


Dr. D. A. Prescorr, professor of education 
at Rutgers University, is on leave of absence at 
the University of California, where he is lee- 
turer in education and research assistant at the 
Institute of Child Welfare. The purpose of his 
visit is to prepare a report for the General Edu- 
cation Board on the educational implications of 
the adolescent studies now going on at the Uni- 
versity High School and the Institute of Child 
Welfare. 


A FELLOWSHIP of $2,000 has been awarded by 
the General Education Board of New York to 
H. L. Frick, acting principal of the University 
High School at Columbia, 8. C. The fellowship 
provides for a year’s graduate study at the Ohio 
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State University. Last year a similar fellowship 
to Columbia University was given to A. R. 
Hafner, principal of the University High School. 
Mr. Frick has been acting principal in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Hafner, who will now return to 
Columbia. 


THE Rotch traveling fellowship of the School 
of Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which carries a stipend of $2,500 
for study in Europe, has been awarded to John 
A. Valtz, of the institute. 


Dr. CitypE R. Miuuer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been made chairman 
of a special committee to study the needs of The 
New York Times in regard to college news. 
Members of the committtee include: Harold E. 
Wynne, Burrelle’s Clipping Bureau; 
Grace C. Demmann, Sacred Heart College; 
Mrs. Gladys C. Holland, Pratt Institute; Frank 
Goodman, Federal Theater Project; Miriam 
Gross, Health Products, Ine.; Gordon Farrell, 
Niagara University; Floyd Tifft, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic; Kathryn H. Starbuck, Skidmore 
College, and Herbert Rosenthal, College of the 
City of New York. 

THE New School for Social Research, of which 
Dr. Alvin 8. Johnson is director, has established 
a faculty council which will be responsible for 
the educational policies of the school. Dr. Hans 
Simons, of the graduate faculty and formerly 
director of the Deutsehe Hochschule fiir Politik 
in Berlin, is the provisional chairman. The 
members include: Dr. Charles A. Beard and Pro- 
fessors Horace M. Kallen, Joseph McGoldrick, 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Mark Van Doren and Joseph 
Wood Krutch, of Columbia University, and 
Professor Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College; 
Professor Edwin Kemmerer, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Professor Harry A. Overstreet, City Col- 
lege, and John Chamberlain, Fortune Magazine. 


Press 


Members of a committee appointed by Dr. G. 
H. Reavis, director of instruction in the Ohio 
State Department of Education, for a study of 
the place of foreign languages in the curriculum 
of the secondary schools of Ohio, inelude: C. P. 
Smith, of Newark; Dr. Emile B. DeSauzé, di- 
recting supervisor of foreign languages in Cleve- 
land; Dr. C. H. Handschin, professor of Ger- 
University, and Dr. James B. 


man, Miami 
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Tharp, associate professor of education, the 
Ohio State University. 

Dr. A. MonroE Stowe, head of the depart. 
ment of education at the University of Noy 
Hampshire since 1934, was elected president of 
the Association of New England College Teach. 
ers of Edueation at the annual meeting held oy 
May 8 at the University of Maine. Professor 
Harlan M. Bisbee, also of the University of 
New Hampshire, was elected secretary of the 
association. The meeting will be held at the 
University of New Hampshire in 1938. 


Byron MILLER, principal of East Park School, 
Fairmont, has been elected president of the West 
Virginia Association of Elementary Principals, 


Dr. HartLEy Burr ALEXANDER, professor of 
philosophy at Seripps College, has received from 
the French government the title of Knight of the 
French Legion of Honor. The presentation was 
made on May 9 by J. J. Viala, French Consul, at 
the Los Angeles Breakfast Club. 


At the annual dinner of the National Institute 
of Social Science, New York City, one of the gold 
medals of the society was conferred on Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale University, 
“in recognition of services rendered in the in- 
terest of scholarship and education; because of 
distinction in psychology, and as a truly dis- 
tinguished educator.” 


Dr. WitiiAM H. Park, founder of New York 
City’s public-health laboratories, received the 
George M. Kober Medal from the Association of 
American Physicians on May 5 at the closing 
session of its fifty-second annual convention at 
Atlantie City. It was announced that next year 
the medal will be awarded to Dr. Rufus Cole, 
retiring director of the department of hospitals 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, New York City. 

A DINNER in honor of William H. Kilpatrick, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
given by the Philosophy Club of the college on 
May 14. Dr. John Dewey was the principal 
speaker. 


A BANQUET honoring Dr. Washington Strother 
Dearmont, who retires as dean of the college 0! 
education in the Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute this summer, was held on the evening o 
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May 8. Dr. Edwin Lewis Stephens, president 
of the institute, and Dr. Michael Demiashkevich, 
professor of education in George Peabody Col- 
lece, were the principal speakers. 


Dr. H. O. SevERANCE, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was honored with a testi- 
monial dinner recently, in recognition of his 
service of thirty years. The program, spon- 
sored by the Columbia Library Club, included 
speeches by Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, presi- 
dent of the university, and Dr. A. Ross Hill and 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, who formerly had held 
the office of president. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
head of the St. Louis Publie Library, and Charles 
H. Compton, of St. Louis, also spoke. 


Dr. WALTER ALBERT JESSUP, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York, will be the speaker at the 
sesquicentennial commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh on June 9. 


Dk. GLENN Frank, formerly president of the 
University of Wisconsin, will be the speaker at 
the commencement exercises on June 9 of the 
University of Denver. His subject will be: “If 
Youth Can but See.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Epmunp ALoysius Wa.xsH, of 
Georgetown University, will be the ecommence- 
ment speaker at Massachusetts State College. 
The program will be held from June 11 to 14. 
Dr. Walsh was the organizer of the School for 
Foreign Service at Georgetown University in 
1919, 


Dr. CHARLES Homer Haskins, professor 
emeritus of history at Harvard University, for- 
merly dean of the Graduate School, died on 
May 14. He was sixty-six years old. 

Rosert W. Murcuig, professor of rural soci- 
ology at the University of Minnesota and for 
eight years a member of the department of soci- 
ology, died suddenly on April 20. He was 
litty-three years of age. 


Wa.ter WituiAMs Hat, the newly completed 
unit of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, was dedicated as a part of the 
activities of the annual Journalism Week. The 
new building is one of five recently completed. 
It is named for the late Walter Williams, 
founder of the school and president of the uni- 
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versity. Charles C. Clayton, president of the 
Journalism Alumni Association, presided at the 
dedication ceremony. Other participants in- 
eluded: Dean Frank L. Martin, representing the 
School of Journalism; President Frederick A. 
Middlebush, representing the University of 
Missouri; F. M. MeDavid, of Springfield, rep- 
resenting the Board of Curators; H. J. Blanton, 
of Paris, representing the Executive Board of 
the Board of Curators; Casper Yost, of St. 
Louis, representing the press, and O. D. Me- 
Kasson, president of the journalism students, 
representing the student body. 


THE fifty-first annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will be held at Washington, D. C., from Novem- 
ber 14 to 17. This year marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the Morrill Act. 
A part of the convention period will be devoted 
to the observance of this anniversary, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Hatch Act and 
the establishment of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Headquarters will be at 
the Willard Hotel. 


A Grant of $100,000 has been made by the 
Lucius N. Littauer Foundation, Ine., to the per- 
manent endowment of the graduate faculty of 
the New School for Social Research, New York 
City, or “The University in Exile.” The income 
from this fund will apply towards the $212,000 
sustaining fund which is now being raised to 
finance the graduate faculty through the aca- 
demic year ending in 1939. 


Dr. George Watson Cots, librarian of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, Pasadena, Calif, 
has given his collection of over two thousand 
books about books to the Yale University Li- 
brary. These volumes, which will be known as 
the George Watson Cole Bibliographical Collec- 
tion, cover a wide range of subjects, from those 
relating to authorship to final publication and 
distribution of a book to the public. The his- 
tory of writing and of printing, illustrations, 
book collecting, bibliographies of authors and 
the history and administration of libraries form 
the greater part of the collection. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has signed a bill pro- 
viding a $275,000 annual appropriation to the 
Library of Congress for purchases for the blind. 
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The sum of $175,000 is to be spent for “sound- 
reproduction records” and $100,000 for books in 
raised characters. 

On May 5 bondholders foreclosed Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga., said to be the oldest char- 
tered woman’s college in the world. The action 
was brought because of failure of the institution 
to meet annual requirements of a $1,000,000 
bond issue of 1928. 


Sir JOHN Sippevey has made a gift of £100,- 
000 in honor of the Coronation to the Fairbridge 
Farm Schools, which has established English 
boys in Empire life and which has a large farm 
on Vancouver Island. Sir John is a member of 


the executive committee of the school. 


EXPERIMENTAL instruction for students not 
adequately provided for under the present cur- 


riculum has been recommended by a faculty 
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committee at the Ohio State University, for pos- 
sible inclusion in the work of the college of art; 
and sciences. The committee, with Professo, 
Alpheus W. Smith as its chairman, recom. 
mended: “The initiation of a restricted, ¢op. 
trolled, and critically analyzed experiment, ¢e. 
signed to discover means to meet the educa. 
tional needs of students who for one reason oy 
another do not desire or are unable to follow 
the regular curriculum, such students to retaiy 
registration in their respective colleges.” The 
report was approved by the university faculty, 
with the following amendment: “That the fac. 
ulty of the college of arts and sciences be re- 
quested to study the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the committee, in order to determine 
whether, with such modifications as it may deem 
necessary, it can adopt and carry out the pro- 
gram as a part of its function as a college.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CENTRALIZED DECENTRALIZATION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

COMPETITION 1n business has often been pre- 

vented by consolidation, but there is no effective 


way to prevent competition between educational 


institutions unless it be by specialization, and 
even that is not effective, as may be illustrated 
by pointing to the friction between sister institu- 
tions of higher learning in certain of our large 
cities and between the innumerable institutions— 
there are on the average 24 degree-granting 
schools for each of our 48 commonwealths—in 
some of our states. But higher education to-day 
is a big business which some unfortunately seem 
to consider can be turned into a racket for the 
individual benefit of any given school. Our 
higher educational institutions yearly administer 
billions of dollars worth of property, handle 
millions of dollars of currency, and control thou- 
sands of human beings. This great enterprise is 
disorganized in its organization, disordered in its 
No great 
industry could exist under such loose manage- 


order and clumsy in its functions. 


ment, and no sensible person, if he let sound 
reason triumph over sentiment, would contribute 
an endowment to such an inefficient business. 
Yet because educators are supposed to be both 
gentlemen and scholars they are intrusted with 
the spending of funds in a reckless duplicative 


fashion, with apparently little thought ofttimes 
for the students in the institutions, the parents 
outside of the institutions and the future of th: 
institutions themselves. 

Any educational change is usually very sud- 
den or very gradual. But to-day change is 
almost continuous, and with higher education at 
the cross-roads—how often we have been told 
that—and with adventurous educators 
searching for a more effective way to make 
proper educational use of both the junior and 
the senior college, it may not be inappropriate 
to discuss here one solution which, while not new, 


many 


needs renewed emphasis. 

Since 1918, according to Walter J. Greenieal, 
of the Office of Education, in his study on 
“Junior Colleges” (Washington, 1936), junior 
colleges have increased in number more than 51)! 
per cent. There are at present, according to 
Scnoon AnD Society for January 30, 1937, 525 
publie and private junior colleges in the United 
States with a total enrolment of 129,106 stu- 
dents, while in 1928 there were 408 junior col 
leges with an enrolment of 50,529 students. 
To-day of this total 229 junior colleges ar¢ 
public with 90,437 students. The remaining 
private junior colleges have 38,669 students 
Of the total number of junior colleges at pres- 
ent, 271 have enrolments of from 50 to 1! 
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students. It is trite to remark that junior col- 
loves are on the inerease, but it is important to 
point out that this increase is significant, and it 
is possible to predict that the number will con- 
tinue to increase for some time. Part of this 
inerease is due to the facet that some new junior 
colleges have been deliberately created, while 
some schools once giving four years of under- 
vraduate work are now offering only two. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 468 
‘unior colleges offer two-year courses and that 
only two offer three-year courses. It is thus 
evident to all who give the matter thought that 
something must be done soon to regulate this 
development and to coordinate the activities of 
the junior colleges with the work of the senior 
colleges. 

Let us consider for a moment a hypothetical 
state in which there are several junior colleges 
and a number of private and public four-year 
colleges or universities. Often the state univer- 
sity is the recognized head of the school system 
within the state, and it is looked to for guidance 
and “educational eues,” providing it does not go 
“high hat” in furthering its own prestige in 
competition with other state institutions or in 
competition with institutions of other states. 
Within this commonwealth unit educational en- 
deavors and aims are theoretically considered as 
common, and cooperation is expected to be at a 
maximum. But one has only to teach in such a 
state to learn how sad disillusionment ean be. 

Very properly trustees, college and university 
administrators and various faculty groups of 
the institutions of this state give careful con- 
sideration to the welfare of the students within 
their system and also give heed to the wishes of 
the tax-paying parents who are concerned with 
their children’s educational efforts. The cost of 
education to students and their parents is high 
and growing higher. School authorities in con- 
sequence can not help realizing that sooner 
rather than later this trend must be counter- 
acted and that eostly educational duplication 
and competition among schools must be reduced 
‘0 & minimum by those connected with school 
control. 

In listing arguments why certain colleges 
should drop senior college work President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, as long 
4g0 as 1900, in his volume entitled “The Small 
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College—its Prospects,” advised among other 
things that rather than waste money doing four 
years work superficially school funds should be 
used to do two years work better. Certainly 
educational efficiency would be improved if such 
principles were put into effect. Too often educa- 
tors lose sight of the fact that education is a 
two-edged sword preparing the student, on the 
one hand, for the fuller enjoyment of life 
through a broadened cultural appreciation, and, 
on the other hand, for assuming a full share of 
life’s responsibilities by preparing the student 
to undertake specialized duties as a life work. 
The first aim, all agree, should be accomplished 
first, and most would agree that the junior col- 
lege furnishes the educational medium for this 
accomplishment. 

To carry out these two educational objectives 
a form of centralized decentralization might well 
be established in the relations between the junior 
and senior colleges within a given state educa- 
tional system. This may be done by allowing 
all colleges and universities (public, private and 
municipal), except the central state university, 
to become junior colleges tributary to and de- 
pendent upon the central institution in all edu- 
cational endeavors. When this is accomplished, 
the junior college curriculum, which might very 
effectively be extended to three years or perhaps 
to four years, as President Hutchins suggests, if 
two years of high-school work are included, 
should be confined to cultural subjects needed by 
all citizens, while the central state university, on 
the other hand, should become a center for ad- 
vanced specialization with a two-year or, if the 
M.A. degree is included, a three-year curriculum. 
The junior college system should contain the 
great teachers and those who ean best inspire 
youth, while the great central institution should 
have on its faculty the researcher and the leader 
who can not only inspire students but direct their 
efforts toward ultimate utilitarian goals. In both 
eases students will come into intimate contact 
with the teacher inside as well as outside of the 
classroom, and in both eases stress will be placed 
upon thinking for oneself as well as upon the 
reading of others’ thoughts. 

Under such an arrangement the junior college 
should remain small in enrolment and should be 
strategically located from the standpoint of state 
geography. In this way student life can be more 
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carefully controlled, individual student interests 
ean be better cared for, and the general cost of 
living for the student can be materially reduced. 
Each student would be expected to attend the 
junior college nearest his home, unless, because 
of unequal distribution of state population, some 
one institution should become so large as to 
defeat the aims of the junior college plan. Even 
then, perhaps, more than one junior college 
might be located in the same district and thus 
relieve student congestion. 

In making these indicated changes certain in- 
stitutions may possibly be abandoned or turned 
over to the public-school system whose needs are 
increasing so rapidly. Other schools may be 
consolidated, while most will remain strength- 
ened by the change. Naturally many protests 
will be heard. Doubtless the alumni will be the 
first to complain and the loudest and most per- 
Besides, local interests are likely to be 
ultra-conservative and to raise all kinds of argu- 
ments and even foster legislative lobbies. The 
imagination stops at nothing in suggesting the 
breadth and depth of protests and of active 
But all should be answered with 


sistent. 


opposition. 
the argument of the “greatest good for the great- 
est number,” both educationally and financially. 
When the improvement of the common welfare 
is in question, even though some individual in- 
terests may suffer, every one must be shown that 
the eventual results will be of benefit to all. To 
build for the future, plans must be made long- 
range, and gradual changes must be made over a 
period of time. The important essential, how- 
ever, is to have a plan and follow it. 

Dr. Greenleaf, in the work referred to above, 
repeats the statement so often made that “the 
junior college is in the experimental stage. We 
do not know what it should be because we do 
not know exactly what it is.” Certainly now is 
the time to clarify definite aims and relation- 
ships, and if changes are to be made they should 
be commenced at once with such ultimate objec- 
tives in mind as may win over most opposition, 
if it can be shown that both students and parents 
can be benefited by reduced school costs, by in- 
creased educational efficiency and by greater 
cooperation and less duplication among educa- 
tional institutions. 

With all junior colleges on the same educa- 
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tional plane, and with faculties carefully chosen, 
rivalries can be confined to the gymnasium and 
to the athletic field. General education in early 
undergraduate cultural courses in well-distri)- 
uted junior colleges will be pointed up toward a 
life of useful and specialized service for which 
the student is finally fitted in a central state yyj- 
versity which will, indeed, be a leader in state 
education and which, because of its leadership, 
will be on the alert to maintain standards of 
effective educational practice. The new order 
will constitute an educational constellation, with 
the central state university surrounded by satel- 
lite institutions held to it by a proper organiza. 
tion and by an enthusiastic cooperating spirit. 
But to save such a decentralized new order from 
chaos the system must be guided from the top 
by the centralizing and controlling influence of 
the state university. 
A. Curtis Wixéus 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSORS CAN BE WRONG 

THERE called on me at my office the other day 
a clever representative of the publishers of a 
new ten-volume encyclopedia, and after we had 
both quite definitely concluded that I would have 
nothing to do with his proposition, he became 
more informally friendly. He had been on the 
job nine months and expected to be through very 
shortly. I trust that this publicity may not 
injure him in any degree, for he was courteous, 
vivid, prima facie modest and intelligent, he will 
forgive my saying, above the general run of his 
kind, and I should be sorry if any urge of mine 
to deliver a message brought reprisals upon one 
who was merely the precipitant and not the 
originating cause of these reflections. 

A popular publisher has had the encyclopedia 
under preparation for several years by an em- 
nent staff, who may not know of and are cer- 
tainly not primarily responsible for the business 
methods of the selling campaign. At last it is 
ready to go to market, but with the memory of 
the sales story of the Five Foot Bookshelf of 
Harvard Classies wel! in mind there is preparing 
a preliminary build-up to entice the crowd when 
the main tent is opened. For nearly a year 
twenty-seven picked “contact” artists have beet 
canvassing the colleges and universities of the 
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United States with the introductory plan. To 
an allotted number in each school, the first 
choices designated by name from the home office, 
with some substitutionary discretion left to the 
feld agent, is to be delivered an advance copy 
of the complete ten volumes upon the under- 
standing that the recipient will examine them 
soon and write to the publishers a letter of 
comment, “good or bad, with no obligation what- 
ever to make it favorable,” on the treatment of 
some item or items in his special field, any other 
field or the work as a whole. These letters may 
he used in any way the publisher sees fit, of 
course not as coming officially from the writer’s 
institution (which does not get the free books), 
but with ample designation of where he is and 
the place he holds. Initial protest and resistance 
to the idea (see, perhaps, Salesmen’s Instruc- 
tions, Section II, page 4) brought the retort: 
“But if a friend was considering buying a ear, 
would you not think it absolutely o. k. to tell 
him what you thought of the car you owned, 
when he came and asked you?” Certainly, dear 
publisher, but your analogy is egregiously faulty 
in two particulars: the manufacturer, to my 
regret, did not present me with my car; and my 
neighbor asks me because he knows something 
of my habits, manners and tastes and can judge 
for himself the foree and applicability of any- 
thing I may say to his own ease. The first 
point, however, it appears, has been foreseen 
and, technieally, taken eare of: I am not to be 
presented outright with my set, but am to make 
a small payment, “nominal only, to cover the 
cost of enrolment,” so that all concerned may 
flush with pre-heated indignation and denial 
when some slanderous or jealous skeptic hints 
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the books were given to me. Just how little is 
enough to make me a purchaser yet not too much 
to allow my acceptance, I did not learn. The 
quota of my institution was fixed at 46, and my 
caller claimed 44 acceptances before he tackled 
me. Incidentally, it appears that the greatest 
proportion of refusals comes from law schools; 
and my chest swelled a little with the all-too-rare 
chance for a little pride in my own branch; or 
is it only canny caution and conservatism that 
makes us law teachers hold back, and not con- 
science at all? There are to be 16,000 free sets 
distributed to educational come-ons in the United 
States before the compilation of the “voluntary” 
testimonial opinions is launched on an unenlight- 
ened and gullible world. 

The public generally or at least that portion 
of it which reads anything more continuous than 
newspaper comics and movie cut-ins has come 
to discount and sometimes to disparage medical 
advertisement testimonials, and in most aca- 
demic circles it has been rather the accepted 
thing to speak scornfully of the athlete, socialite 
or Hollywood star who sells his name for a mess 
of cigarettes, perfume or liquor; but we of the 
faculty cheerfully if not boastingly accept ex- 
pensive publications we never should purchase, 
for this paltry business of a semi-pro. bouquet. 
Free text-book samples the teaching world is not 
yet in the mood to excoriate, but while we are so 
worried about oaths, why not put in one against 
prostituting our official names to mislead or 
bedizen the public, for the sake of a few shiny 
book covers and a wisp of publicity? 

GORDON IRELAND 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

MARCH, 1937 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A STATE COLLEGE IN MEXICO 

Ix the center of the main plaza of a Mexican 
provincial eapital stands the statue of Hidalgo, 
the Liberator; surrounding it on four sides are 
the Governor’s Palace, the Opera House, a row 
of adobe office buildings—oceupied chiefly by 
the society of Tzquierdistas (Leftists) —and the 
Instituto Cientifieo Y Literario or State College. 
The Opera House, built in grand style during 
the Diaz régime, has reached its decadence: the 


stage properties, brass grillwork and draperies 
have been stripped, while the sumptuous offices 
are now used by a workmen’s federation. In 
contrast, the college, in a plain, two-storied 
building faced with stucco, is well kept up and 
thronged with life; it, rather than the political 
and artistic monuments close by, has become the 
hub of civie life: the school is the foremost 
institution of revolutionary Mexico. 

There are five departments in the college. A 
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three-year preparatory course, required of all 
students, prepares them for specialization in 
the fields of pedagogy, engineering, law or medi- 
cine. Three years of normal training qualify a 
student for a national primary school credential ; 
four years of study are needed by the mechanical 
or electrical engineers. However, nothing more 
than a two-year prelegal or premedical course is 
offered; degrees in law and medicine are con- 
ferred only by the University in Mexico City. 

Mexican education follows, in general, the 
6-3-3 plan: six years of primary study are 
prerequisite for entrance into the secondary 
school. <A fully certificated teacher has had 
twelve years’ education, an engineer thirteen, a 
medical doctor fifteen excluding interneship. 
As yet, universal schooling goes only as far as 
the grades: there are three hundred primary 
schools in the state—thirty of them in the capital 
city—yet all these supply but six hundred stu- 
dents to the combined departments of the insti- 
tute. The state population is half a million; an 
American community of equal size could muster 
five thousand college undergraduates and at 
least twenty-five thousand high-school students; 
higher education is still a luxury below the Rio 
Grande. 

The appearance of the building has been 
affected by that of the urban American high 
school. There is no campus save the public 
plaza; a single wide entrance is flanked within 
by the school offices; hallways are broad and 
with distributed 
throughout their length; these rooms are well 


straight, classrooms evenly 


lighted though deficient in blackboard space, 
There 


are at least two staff members per classroom; 


furnished with fixed benches and desks. 


thus, considerable sharing of space is necessary. 
There are three laboratories: one serves for all 
chemistry courses and, though well supplied with 
reagents, seems inadequate for advanced analy- 
sis; the physics laboratory specializes in me- 
chanical apparatus, the biology laboratory, in 
stuffed specimens—neither would be suitable for 
the widely rounded course given in American 
colleges. There is a drafting room for mechani- 
‘al drawing work, but no assembly hall, dra- 
matics stage or lecture amphitheater; the library 
Behind the 


college building is a large, one-floor gymnasium 


is housed in a single classroom. 
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adjoining a fifty-foot open-air swimming pool, 
These latter are the joint property of the schoo) 
and the city, all swimmers paying a fee which 
is used for the upkeep of the pool. There is no 
coaching staff, and only one organized sport, 
basketball, played intramurally or against city 
club teams. Nothing like an inter-scholastic 
athletic league may be found in Mexico; yet jt 
is noteworthy that institute students were on the 
Mexican official team which ranked high in the 
1936 Olympic Games. 

A semester division is used, though every 
course is on a full-year basis. The average study 
load is over thirty hours per week, not more than 
five being elective; in the professional programs 
there is no elective work at all. Throughout the 
secondary course, students may choose between 
English and French; they take thirteen year. 
hours of mathematics, and nineteen of natural 
science—ineluding physies and chemistry labo- 
ratory. Geography is continued through all 
three years, though history and Spanish litera- 
ture are reserved for the last year. 

Political and social science occupy nearly a 
third of the 112 year-hours required in the nor- 
mal school curriculum. Musie, agricultural prac- 
tice and home economies are given through all 
three years; language, mathematics, literature 
and laboratory science are omitted altogether. 
Above seventy year-hours are devoted to psyehol- 
ogy and pedagogy, but there is no definite pro- 
vision for practice teaching; neither seminars 
nor administrative courses are given: education 
is not, indeed, autonomous—its executives are 
bred usually in politics. 

Engineering is the only professional course 
which requires the study of English—no doubt, 
because most mining and construction projects 
in Mexico are managed by Anglo-Saxons. Cul- 
tural training in correspondence and Mexican 
history and geography are scheduled; otherwise, 
mathematics and theoretical mechanics fill the 
first three years, with eight hours’ laboratory 10 
the fourth; and an average of ten hours per week 
throughout the whole quadrennium is given over 
to carpentry, iron-working and electrical or 
automative shopwork carried on in local com 
mercial establishments. The concept of a college 
engineering laboratory as a place for industrial 
research does not exist; in fact, I found no re 
search of any nature in progress at the institute. 
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The divorce between classroom and industry may 
be further exemplified: geology is not taught, 
and there is no distinet course in mining—though 
most of the state revenues are drawn from mines 
and smelters. 

The two-year prelegal course lays stress upon 
helles-lettres, giving half its time to languages 
and literature; the student is introduced to psy- 
chology and ethics, though he must wait until he 
enters the university for any direct training in 
the law. Premedical training includes eight 
year-hours of language and literature as against 
sixteen of laboratory experiment. Since few 


 nier scopes are available, and almost no pharma- 


ceutical supplies or dissection materials, I con- 
clude that the Mexican graduate would have no 
hope of matriculating at a class A medical school 
in the United States. 

As will subsequently be seen, hardly a member 
of the staff is a trained professional teacher; the 
quality of instruction falls below that in Ameri- 
can institutions: every class that I visited fol- 
lowed the lecture method without visual or other 
aids to learning. Yet an air of serious study 
pervaded every room; there was not a trace of 
rowdiness, and most students seemed oblivious of 
their neighbors. Advanced education is a lux- 
ury, dearly bought and much prized; students 
are a select group, strongly motivated; study- 
loads are, by American reckoning, intolerably 
heavy. Thus, the average Mexican youth is fully 
two years in advance of the American of equal 
age-—to be specific, he studies trigonometry at 
lilteen, psychology at sixteen, and logie, organic 
chemistry or history of philosophy at seventeen 
as a matter of routine. Passing requirements 
are high—in engineering, a B grade must be 
maintained—yet failures are few. 

The English courses are handled by a Seoteh- 
Spanish lady of remarkable ability. I attended 
her third-year class, for youths who had received 
but twelve semester hours of training: recita- 
tions were entirely in English and consisted 
wholly of a review of literary history. In reply 
to the question, “What happened to Silas Marner 
alter the loss of his savings?” a reply of the 
order, “Tle found and adopted an orphan baby 
girl” could be expeeted. There was small hesita- 
tion and no trace of accent in the replies; an 
El Paso high-school graduate in the group did 
tot notably exeel his classmates. 
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I found no evidence of student organization : 
there are neither honorary nor social fraterni- 
ties; campus life and “school spirit” are untrans- 
latable terms; the school supplies neither audi- 
torium, lounge nor common room for public 
gatherings. Presumably, the Opera House is 
used for graduation ceremonies. During their 
few free periods, students either mass about the 
library tables to prepare their lessons or chat 
in informal groups in the plaza; when school is 
over they scatter to their private homes and dis- 
appear into the swarm of city life. No counsel- 
ing of any sort is expected of faculty members; 
in fact, they have no concern with affairs outside 
of the classroom. 

No attempt is made to unify the interests of 
different departments; neither bulletin boards 
nor public notices are to be found. Partly be- 
cause of budget deficiencies, there is no school 
newspaper. The Mexican state is in the process 
of large-scale experiments comparable to those 
in Soviet Russia, yet it has not availed itself of 
the aid of printed propaganda. Social transition 
is not illustrated—as in EKurope—by placards, 
charts and slogans, though all these devices are 
used to push the sale of national lottery tickets 
in the city. 

The library is a medium-sized classroom sur- 
rounded by stacks to nearly the height of the 
ceiling. There are reading tables with accom- 
modations for fifty people; students use these as 
a community center, keeping excellent order but 
seldom withdrawing books from the shelves. A 
quarter of the library titles are in foreign lan- 
guages: the English shelves contain a few score 
of books, erratically chosen—I noted Mark 
Twain’s complete works, some encyclopaedias 
and a miscellany of other volumes that might 
have been picked up at job-lot auction. There 
are perhaps seven thousand library books in all: 
a majority of these are presentation types—ref- 
erence series or editions of the classics, finely 
bound but almost unworn by use; perhaps a 
thousand books circulate regularly. There are 
few duplicate copies. A serious shortage of all 
text-books is imminent; these are normally im- 
ported from Barcelona, whose presses are to-day 
stopped by civil war. 

Modern library technique is all but lacking; 
aids and suggestions to readers, as well as course 
reserves, are not available. I found, strewn 
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upon a small table, numerous issues of Rotaria 
Revista, chance copies of an engineering journal 
and a few newspapers: such is the periodical list ! 
The institute obviously can not provide materials 
for extensive current reading or the compilation 
of a scholarly thesis; its library resembles that 
of a private bibliophile who buys for appearance 
rather than content. 

The school faculty numbers sixty. All, save 
the principal, are on a part-time basis both as 
to duties and salary. Receiving less than a liv- 
ing wage from the state, they follow outside 
vocations to supplement their incomes: science 
instructors are practicing physicians; history is 
taught by lawyers; the English teacher operates 
an efficient English primary school at her resi- 
dence during the morning hours—teaching her 
college classes in the afternoon. The national 
law forbids private schools in general, but per- 
mits her this needed means of livelihood. 

Teachers feel no “school loyalty”; they carry 
on no extra-curricular or extension activities, and 
they are required to meet no standards of pro- 
fessional preparation. Instructors using the 
same classroom during different parts of the day 
may remain almost strangers to each other. In 


a politics-ridden land, teachers are especially 
subject to pressure: the institute staff is ex- 
pected to be fairly active in the program of the 


PNR—or National Revolutionary Party. The 
principal is a political officer without educational 
experience; an affable man, though without in- 
terest in schools, he regards his place as,a stop- 
gap pending future appointment to the state 
cabinet. He replaces an educator of some stand- 
ing, who was dismissed in June, 1936—a week 
before final examinations—because a_pacifistic 
poem composed by one of his students gave 
offence to the military governor. National elec- 
tions are trying times at the college: in 1932 all 
faculty members were required to submit un- 
dated resignations at the close of the spring 
term, and a number were subsequently replaced 
by spoilsmen. Salaries may be stopped, more- 
over, for several months to provide a retirement 
Curiously 
enough, primary teachers are not only rigidly 
certificated and fairly secure in their tenure, but 
sure of their salaries—seventy-five pesos a month 
—at all times. They are classed as proletarians, 
the favorites of the PNR; high-school or college 


bonus for the outgoing governor. 
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teachers are bourgeoisie, legitimately subject ty 
exaction ! 

Of course, a socialistic bias is found jy the 
curriculum. The most conspicuous library shai 
is reserved for the works of Karl Mary and 
Lenin, in searlet and gold binding. - These boos 
are freely duplicated and constantly in use, J, 
the secondary school, history and “human geog. 
raphy” courses convey Marxian doctrine: it 
saturates the normal program, where “Theory 
of Cooperatives,” “History of Workmen’s Movs. 
ments,” “Keonomie and Social Problems of 
Mexico” are assigned the first year, and sy. 
ceeded by “Art and Literature in the Service of 
the Proletariat” and “Revolutionary Legis\y. 
tion.” Young teachers are the shock troops of 
the revolution, for a single generation of social. 
istic training will carry Mexico beyond the range 
of conservative reaction. Clerical and other op. 
position elements do their utmost to cripple the 
federal schools: it is a sobering thought that 
more than one of the institute’s normal students 
may die a victim to mob frenzy in the backward 
mountain community where he goes to teach. 

New wine has by no means filled the oli 
bottles: teacher-training is a new field, and it 
has received the special attention of the central 
government; little attempt has been made 
alter the old-line curricula. One notes the rigid- 
ity of their requirements: the student is over- 
whelmed with work, but should he feel an interest 
in other fields—should a prelaw major wish to 
take calculus or an engineer, Roman history— 
conflict in hours is certain to ensue. The engi- 
neering school, with its bias toward Americat 
practice, recognizes in its plan the shop and the 
market-place; a brief survey of other course- 
schedules shows that they emphasize classical 
proficiency and academie “dignity.” There are 
no “revolutionary” courses for the lawyer or 
doctor; French, the language of the polished 
hacendados, holds its own with English yet— 
the classroom; business training, which, like 
geology, would have a high utilitarian value, 's 
banned from there almost entirely. The college 
undergraduate belongs to the privileged class: 
he must wear, for example, a suit of clothes col 
plete with tie at all times—in a land where cotto! 
pyjamas suffice to clothe the true proletariat. 
He may not work his way through school; his 
huge study load leaves him seanty time, but ac®- 
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jemic tradition forbids to him any menial activ- 
He can not, like his American contem- 
porary, be a free-lance bohemian; if he is not 
yeally reared, his family accompanies him to 
lie A few scholarships are distributed among 
the provincial areas, but these never exceed fifty 
pesos per month in value ; inevitably, few peons’ 
sous break into the learned professions. 

Mexican higher education stands still upon 
most fronts; it lacks leadership within its own 
ranks, and is thus condemned to remain an out- 
post of class-conseiousness and the plaything of 
polities. very whisper in the institute reaches 
the Governor’s Palace across the plaza; each 
dollar of its revenue is subject to official 
“squeeze.” The total state appropriation for 
schools—less than three hundred thousand dol- 
lars—would support one fairly small American 
university; the institute must share this sum 
with several hundred small primary schools; 
when the plaster is chipped off the building’s 
new white facade, one is not surprised to find a 
groundwork of rubble and lath. 

The school needs a full-time, loyal, specially 
trained staff of teachers—but to afford one it 
must solve its  politico-financial problem. 
Trained teachers will employ improved tech- 
niques: books are now dominant, though the 
capital and environs offer prodigal opportuni- 
ties for the first-hand study of national life. 
The city has been the home of liberators and 
focus of revolutionary sentiment for a hundred 
years; the largest smelter in the world is close 
by, and two of the richest mines in the Americas; 
agrarian economy from the feudal hacienda to 
the ranch homestead is in operation within ten 
miles; the Chamber of Commerce has accumu- 
lated a splendid collection of mineral ores and 


ILy. 
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early Indian artifacts; across the square, a huge, 
newly fashioned bureaucratic machine controls 
the affairs of half a million people. Yet to these 
external aids the institute is indifferent: it seeks 
for truth embalmed in print. 

With modernized instruction technique, the 
school will, no doubt, supply social training; in 
brief, it will follow the evolution of education 
in the United States; whether it can avoid the 
pitfalls of the American system—the lure of 
“bigness” and the blight of commercialized ath- 
letics—time will reveal. 

On the credit side is a student body such as is 
no longer found in America—diligent, tractable, 
precocious. There is strong public sympathy 
with the school movement. Political abuses must 
not be charged up to socialistic theory; they 
result from lack of an effective opposition to the 
party in power—one-party government is as 
fatal to education in Berlin or Louisiana as in 
Mexico. Private enterprise and the Church had 
three centuries to establish an educational sys- 
tem: the former elected to build cathedrals and 
opera-houses, but to leave the people illiterate ; 
the Church sponsored a limited program, stress- 
ing dialecticism in thought and passive subjec- 
tion in conduct. The socialist state has conceded 
the principle of universal education: to its 
schools come women, the outcast poor, peasants 
and provincials. At present their opportunities 
are limited, but they will demand more light, and 
as they do so the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
will grow. A generation will see it powerful, 
well equipped and independent—a stronghold of 
democracy and a source of power to the state. 

ALFRED CROFTS 


ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ALAMOSA, COLO. 


QUOTATIONS 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATION AT THE 
GOTTINGEN BICENTENARY 

Less than a year ago Harvard was celebrating 

its Tereentenary, and playing the proud host to 

scholars from all over the world in a demon- 


‘tration of the international character of learn- 
ing. This year the University of Gottingen is 
‘clebrating its 200th anniversary, and the situ- 
Harvard, in common 


ation is sadly different. 


with other universities of England and America, 
received an invitation to send a delegate to 
Gottingen, and in common with them has notified 
Gottingen that no delegate will be sent. Har- 
vard at first gave word that a representative 
would be named if it were found that any senior 
member of the faculty was to be in Germany 
at the appropriate time, but the final message ac- 
companying the formal greetings of the univer- 
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sity states that “the President and Fellows... 
find themselves unable to send a delegate.” 

It is common knowledge that the question of 
how to deal with such invitations from Germany 
has vexed the universities of England and Amer- 
ica for some time. Last year Heidelberg cele- 
brated its 550th anniversary; Harvard was rep- 
resented at that time by a delegate, but, in ac- 
cepting the invitation, Harvard repeated its 
“strong disapproval of the present régime in 
Germany in respect to academic freedom,” and 
rested its acceptance on “the ancient ties by 
which the universities of the world are united 
and which are independent of the political con- 
ditions in any country at any particular time.” 
It would seem that the situation has not changed 
in principle this year, except that June 30 has 
been chosen as the date of the Gottingen cele- 
bration. Thus the two hundredth anniversary of 
that university will be observed on the third anni- 
versary of the “blood purge”—a date that can 
not fail to impress English and American uni- 
versities, which take exception to the Nazi régime 
precisely on the ground that it has extended its 
activities into education, has driven scholars into 
exile for reasons of race or polities, and has at- 
tacked intellectual inquiry and the historic insti- 
tutions that have promoted it. 

No wonder that Oxford, after originally plan- 
ning to send a delegate to Gottingen, has joined 
the other large English universities in declining. 
No wonder that in this country Yale, Princeton, 
and other colleges also have refused to be repre- 
sented. All have sent formal greetings, express- 
ing respect for the great heritage Gottingen has 
received from the past, and hope for its future. 
Harvard has taken essentially the same stand as 
her sister universities, seeking to lay emphasis 
on the international character of learning, but 
leaving no doubt that it has no sympathy with 
the interference of the state in freedom of in- 
quiry and the racial and political persecution of 
scholars. 

Probably no better course than this, probably 
no other course, is possible in the present shrill 
and troubled world. But the refusal to be repre- 
sented at Gottingen, even from the point of view 
of those most deeply and intensely opposed to 
the German treatment of its universities, is at 
best an unhappy and ill-omened necessity. It is 
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too much like a breaking off of communications 
And it is especially desirable that in times of 
distrust and danger, communications should be 
kept open. The political interference to whic, 
German universities have been subjected can not 
be too strongly or persistently condemned, byt 
for this very reason every step which tends t) 
fracture the relations with them must be }). 
mented. The break seems to be unavoidable 
but it represents a defeat and imperils th: 
future.—The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 


LiKE Yale and Princeton, Harvard University 
has declined to send representatives to the cele. 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the German 
University of Gottingen. The polite excuse js 
that it could not find any one to go. Had the 
authorities spoken with their customary frank. 
ness they would have made it plain that the 
refusal is in no sense a reflection on the German 
people or on German scholarship, but is a protest 
against the restrictions on academic and ind- 
vidual freedom imposed by the Hitler gover- 
ment. 

This is, of course, the real reason why Amer. 
ican colleges are so reluctant to take part in 
German celebrations. Themselves largely influ- 
enced by the best of the older German univer- 
sity traditions, many of the American colleges 
and universities regard the restrictions of the 
Hitler government as destructive of that sciev- 
tifie spirit and freedom of thought which rightly 
made German teaching great. They did honor 
to the older German scholarship by imitating it 
Likewise, they have opened their doors to inde- 
pendent and fearless German teachers who have 
been exiled because of their courage and inde- 
pendence. Naturally, therefore, they are reluc- 
tant to do anything which might even indirectly 
be interpreted as doing honor to the new German 
spirit—a spirit of repression, narrowness and 
hostility to the truth. 

In so doing they are living up to the highest 
traditions of great seats of learning. For cet- 
turies in France, England, America and pr 
Hitler Germany the great universities have beeu 
the torchbearers of intellectual liberty and the 
nurseries of progress in the eternal struggle (0 
test what is new by what is true. When the 
German universities have once more regained 
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their freedom American representatives will 
vjadly send their delegates and do them honor. 
Such greetings as may be sent to Gottingen and 
other German universities will be coolly polite 
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and perfunctory until the great wrong done to 
German scholarship by the Hitler government 
has been atoned for.—The New York Herald 
Tribune. 


REPORTS 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENTAL clubs at Brown University are 
said to be exceptionally valuable in bringing 
academie and social life closer together, and at 
the same time are serving as definite aids in 
the university’s educational and extra-curricular 
programs. Increased club activity arising from 
srowth of membership since last fall has brought 
about on the educational side an added stimulus 
to fields of study, and in some cases has helped 
to erystallize vocational trends. On the social 
and extra-curricular side, much has been accom- 
plished in promoting further informal relation- 
ships between students and members of the 
faculty. The entire club plan at Brown is volun- 
tary. In most departments, students are first 
eligible for membership in the second semester 
of their freshman year. Although exceptional 
scholastic ability is not required, those who join 
are usually among the best students. 

Among the most active departmental clubs are 
the Brown Engineering Society and student 
branches of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Monthly meetings of the engineers 
are held in a recently completed Colonial lounge 
in the main engineering building, which was 
panelled, furnished and wired by undergradu- 
ates. The electrical fixtures were also made by 
students. Speakers at these meetings are pro- 
fessional engineers, who diseuss their problems 
and answer questions. The lounge has proved 
popular between-elass recreation room for in- 
formal student-faeulty relationships. It adjoins 
the Engineering Library of the university and 
is a convenient place for undergraduates to 
browse through technical books and professional 
magazines, 

The department of biology has formed the 
Aesculapius Club for pre-medical students. 
Planned to stimulate interest in medicine as a 
career, this club, which is under the faculty 





supervision of Professor J. Walter Wilson, is 
sponsoring a series of discussion meetings this 
year at which leading medical men speak. Mov- 
ing pictures of surgical operations have also 
been shown. 

Other active organizations are the Chemistry 
Club, the various modern language groups, the 
Mathematics Club and the Philosophy Club, 
which this year is weighing a variety of philo- 
sophical problems in a series of informal meet- 
ings. The International Relations Club is under 
the auspices of the Department of Political 
Science and Sociology. 

The modern languages clubs—French, Italian, 
German and Spanish—are designed to increase 
student appreciation of the culture of European 
nations. Student, faculty and guest speakers 
present informal talks on the music, art, drama, 
political life and current problems of their re- 
spective countries. The French group has been 
particularly active this year under Dr. France 
P. G. Thenaud. 

The Mathematics Club, one of the oldest at 
Brown, now has more than fifty members. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to give their own papers 
for practice in organizing and presenting mate- 
rial. Prominent mathematicians are invited to 
two meetings each year. Dr. J. Sutherland 
Frame is in charge of the program committee. 

Members of the Chemistry Club have a lounge 
room this year in Metcalf Laboratory for their 
monthly round-table meetings with chemists con- 
nected with industry and business, members of 
the faculty of Brown University and other insti- 
tutions, and for papers by students themselves. 
The club’s social program has been expanded this 
year to include a dance as well as fall and spring 
outings. Thomas F. Davis is president. 

Disturbed world conditions have added to the 
interest in the International Relations Club, ac- 
cording to Professor Leland M. Goodrich, of the 
Department of Political Science. Under the 
leadership of William J. Garvy, Jr., meetings 
have been held to discuss world affairs. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIFFERENCES IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF DEPARTMENTAL GROUPS OF 
STUDENT TEACHERS ON QUALI- 
FYING EXAMINATIONS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 

BEGINNING with the spring quarter, 1932, 
qualifying examinations have been given to all 
juniors in the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as a prerequisite to student 
teaching and the work of the senior year. These 
examinations cover four fields: professional 
subject-matter, general English and the major 
teaching subject, which was divided into two 
parts, the high-school content and the college 
content. 

A common standard has been used for all de- 
partments in interpreting the scores on the pro- 
fessional and English examinations. With 
common standards students are expected to com- 
pete not only with members of their own depart- 
ments but with all others. Whether the same 
standard of excellence in English or the same 
degree of professional knowldge and skill should 
be required of all is a moot question. 

It is the purpose of this report to compare the 
performance of the various departmental groups 
on the qualifying examinations and to investi- 
gate the relationships between ability, marks and 
hours of credit and failure in an attempt to 
determine the causative factors of failure. 

The investigation involved 1,084 students in 
the College of Edueation of the University of 
Minnesota for the school year 1932-33 and 
1933-34 who took the qualifying examinations 
at the end of the junior year. They represented 
30 major subject groups in the elementary and 
secondary school curricula. Approximately 91 
per cent. were enrolled in the secondary school 
more than two thirds were 


curriculum, and 


women. 

The data: The data were scores on the qualify- 
ing examinations, hours of credit and honor 
point ratios in the fields of English, education, 
the major teaching subject and all subjects com- 
bined; scores on the Miller Analogies psycho- 
logical test; the College Aptitude Test, the Min- 
nesota Reading Test, and rank in the senior class 
of their respective high school. The basis for 
computing the honor point ratio was as follows: 
A=3, B=2, C=1, D=0, F=-1 honor points. 


Description and scope of the qualifying er. 
aminations: The examinations covered the {,}. 
lowing field: (1) professional subject-matter: 
(2) English composition and literature; (3) the 
major teaching field on the high-school Joye 
(major A); and (4) the major teaching field 9, 
the college level (major B). 

The professional examination covered: (9) 
educational psychology (b) secondary educa. 
tion; and (ec) techniques of high-school instrye- 
tion or similar fields for elementary schoo) 
teachers. 

The general examination in English consisted 
of two parts: the Columbia Research Bureay 
English Test, covering general English, and an 
essay, in which the student displayed his com. 
position ability by writing, under supervision, 
for about one half hour on one of ten given 
topics. 

The major A examinations were designed to 
measure the degree to which the candidates had 
mastered the content of the major teaching fields 
as they are commonly taught in_ secondary 
schools. They contained material from secon- 
dary school text-books that were in use at the 
time in the University of Minnesota High 
School. 

The major B examinations covered a more 
complete field. They were designed to measure 
the complete and thorough mastery of the teach- 
ing field over and above that taught in the see- 
ondary schools. 

While the coefficients of the reliability of the 
examinations determined by the odd versus evel 
technique ranged from .49 to .97, the majority 
were between the limits of .80 and .90. 


INTERPRETATION OF FAILURES 


The interpretations placed on the examin 
tion scores, in terms of percentile ranks, wert 
arbitrarily chosen so as to fail approximately the 
lowest 10 or 12 per cent. on each separate & 
amination. About 10 per cent. of the students 
in the next highest category, were passed prov 
sionally and were advised to improve themselves 
in each subject in which they made a poor shov- 
ing. All others were approved. 
Departmental differences: As shown in Table! 
the departments in which the number of students 
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failed the professional examinations was 
out of proportion to the number in the depart- 
ment were agriculture, home economics, nursing 
education and physical education for men. 
These four departments furnished 68 of the 148 
fjijures or 45 per cent. (Table IT). These same 
departments, save nursing education, furnished 
disproportionate number of failures in En- 


who 


t 


a 


TABLE I 
» AND Per CENT. OF CASES BY MAJOR SUBJECT 


























“ae ps WHO FAILED THE UNITS OF THE 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 
Per cent. of cases 
who failed 
an: 

Department be 3 a < ~Q 
22 8 = & & 
as 2 OF # Bf 
Zo <3) i¢3) = a 

Art and Music ......0« 4 6«8=~C~C~« FC‘ R‘(i‘C 
Educational and Library 147 10 12 13 14 
English and Speech ... 141 7 0 9 13 
Foreign Languages .... 56 0 0 11 14 
Mathematics ....ecece 26 15 8 19 8 
Nursing and Physical 
Baucation ..cscceser 171 29 18 10 10 
86 6 8 14 11 

Social Studies ........ 132 7 11 6 15 
Vocational Education .. 191 21 18 11 11 
co RP ay 1084 14 11 10 13 
glish. Certain other departments, English, his- 
tory, mathematies and zoology, furnished few 


failures. Of 117 students majoring in English, 
no student failed the general English examina- 
tion, and to require all groups to compete with 
them seems to constitute discrimination. In the 
light of these findings it seems valid to conclude 
that departmental standards should probably be 
used in the English and edueation examinations. 


Factors RELATED TO FAILURE 


In all cases the median honor point ratios of 
those who passed the examinations were higher 
than of those who failed. The superiority of 


(he passing group over the failing group is also 
‘pparent when the influence of intelligence is 


ueld constant. This was shown by comparing 
‘ group of 89 failing students with an equal 
number of passing students of the same average 
score on the Miller Analogies Mental Test. The 


‘Wo groups ineluded 21 departments and were 


paired. 


Intelligence and failure: The passing students 


were, as a group, distinetly superior in intelli- 
sence to the failing students as determined by 
the median scores on the Miller Analogies Test 
“ores, the median difference rising .62 standard 


‘eviation units (more than 4 times its P.E.). 
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SUMMARY 


Since departmental standards for determining 
failures on the education and English qualifying 
examinations were not established, students in 
some departments were failed in greater propor- 
tions than others and the percentages of failures 
on these examinations were much greater in 
some departments than the percentage of fail- 
ures upon the examinations in the major subject 
fields, while in other departments, it was much 
less. It is quite clear that there is very material 
variation in general mental abilities among the 
different departmental groups of students in the 
College of Education. It is quite possible that 
it does not require as great general mental 
ability, command of English and professional 
knowledge to “succeed” in physical education, 
nursing education and vocational education as 
in teaching the academic subjects, but that posi- 
tion is not clearly incontrovertible, and the dif- 
ferences found in this study raise some very 
interesting questions. 

Rupyarp K. Bent 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

Haru R. Dovuaiass 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATION: LIABILITY OR ASSET 

Ir is difficult to secure a profit and loss sheet 
on public education. When something of this 
nature comes to attention it is always of interest. 
The Division of Research, Statistics and Records 
issued a report on January 2, 1936, on Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration activities 
which contains data worthy of the attention of 
publie school edueators, their friends and their 
foes. 

Most of us, without doubt, are aware that 
states and communities have been depending 
heavily upon the Federal Government for relief 
assistance, but few of us realize how extensive 
that dependence has been. During the period 
extending from January, 1933, through Septem- 
ber, 1935, the lowest amount of the federal outlay 
to any state measured in proportion to that 
state’s total cost of relief was not less than 40 
per cent.! This achievement goes to Delaware. 
And in this record-making state it is hard to 
believe that every time sixty dollars raised 
within the state was spent, the amount was sup- 
plemented by a check of forty dollars from 
Washington! 
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If Delaware is noteworthy because it received 
from the Federal Government relief assistance 
amounting to only 40 per cent., how great, then, 
you might well ask, has been the aid rendered 
by the central government to those states less 
able to help themselves. Thirteen states, to 
answer this question, or more than one in four 
of these United States, have received not under 
60 per cent., nor under 70 per cent., nor under 
80 per cent.—they have actually received more 
than 90 per cent. of their total outlay from 
Washington! And within this group of thirteen 
states eight received more than 95 per cent. of 
their relief money from the national govern- 
ment! South Carolina received a federal con- 
tribution equalling 98.1 per cent.! 

Out of such figures as these opponents of a 
system of publicly supported education might 
see what they would consider invincible argu- 
ments showing the inability of society to main- 
tain the present educational structure, to say 
nothing of extending it in the future. But a 
further study of these facts along with some 
other pertinent facts offers interesting contradic- 
tory evidence. 

TABLE I: 
FEDERAL RELIEF CONTRIBUTIONS IN RATIO TO TOTAL 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STATE IN PER CENT., 
JANUARY, 1933, TO SEPTEMBER, 1935 








State Per cent. 





Five Highest 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


98.1 


Five Lowest 
Massachusetts 
Maine 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Delaware 





1 Report of the Division of Research, Statistics and 
Records. 
TABLE II? 
EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS PER CAPITA OF POPULATION 5 TO 
17 YEARS, IN DOLLARS 








State Per capita cost 
Five Highest in Table I 1910 1920 1930 
South Carolina 3.86 11.63 25.89 
Mississippi 6 9.26 
Louisiana 20.39 
New Mexico 38.33 
14.48 





Five Lowest in Table I 
Massachusetts 2 
Maine 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Delaware 


46.75 
35.49 
50.12 
33.33 
31.91 





2 Oftice of Education. Quoted in Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1933. 
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Table I indicates the spread of the relief eon. 
tribution between the states demanding most 
federal aid and those demanding least, Table 
II indicates the spread between the educational 
service as measured in terms of financial costa 
between the same two groups. The average per 
cent. of federal contributions among the states 
in the highest group is 97.2, whereas for the 
lowest group it is but 45.7. Against this ayer. 
age of relative distress we find that the average 
amount expended for education in the most dis. 
tressed group was only $5.87 as contrasted with 
$19.45 in the least distressed in 1910; and $16.82 
against $39.52 in 1920; and $35.97 against 
$79.82 in 1930. Does education pay? 

Of course, against the obvious answer to this 
question, there may be those who would contend 
that they show merely that the really clever poli- 
ticians are to be found in the South. And there 
are also those who would declare that the figures 
really point out the relative disadvantages of 
rural life over urban. Others might argue that 
such figures indicate a serious phase of a serious 
racial problem. Still others may argue that such 
a presentation of facts but demonstrates the 
relative strength of the northern states over 
those in the south. And, finally, it may be 
argued that the relief distributions point to the 
superiority of the industrial state over the agri- 
cultural. 

In answer to such interpretations, we must be 
prepared to grant that it is exceedingly difficult 
to show conclusively and explicitly the contribu- 
tion of education to a community. But at the 
same time we must insist that these figures do 
show such a relationship or else offer a strange 
and marvelous coincidence between community 
distress and the absence of education. 

Tuomas C. BarHAM, JR 

HigH ScHoot, MANHASSET, N. Y. 
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